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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
——~<~_—_ 

August is often a very pleasant, but often a 
distracting month for the farmer. The summer 
may just begin to be very hard upon the pas- 
tures and crops. Wells and springs may be 
very low. Or rains and mucky weather may 
rust the grain, and must the hay and hinder work 
dreadfully, and many things may be perplexing 
and making extra work. Summer fruit is rip- 
ening, and fruit orchards need particular 
attention. Gunners and flocks of neighbors’ 
turkeys are trespassing, paying little heed to the 
laws they break or the damage they do. The 
farmer has emphatically his hands full—so 
many “irons in the fire” that some will burn 
unless he uses patience, promptness and discrim- 
ination, and is not worried by unavoidable 
circumstances, however annoying, 

Cows.—Read the article on maintaining the 
flow of milk on another page. Farrow cows, 
that are to be fattened in the fall, should be 
dried off at once, so that they may get in good 
condition before cool weather. It is folly to 
think of fattening an old, farrow cow while she 
is milked. To dry a cow off in the shortest 
time, milk only enough to relieve a painful dis- 
tention of her udder. This will soon prevent 
the secretion of milk. 

Calves.—Wean calves gradually.~~ Restrict 
their allowance to one teat per day. Then al- 
low them to suck only a part of the milk in one 
teat. After a few days longer, let them suck 
only once a day fora week. Then, once in two 
days for a week; then once in three days. By 
this time, if they have been managed as directed 
on page 169 of the June number, they may be 
weaned with little disturbance from either dam 
or calf, and without growing poor, as they al- 
ways do, when weaned abruptly. 

Colts.—Spring colts as well as calves should 
be weaned generally in August. Confine them 
in a smaii, clean enclosure, where they cannot 
run much; and let them suck twice a day; 
then once; then once in two days; then once 
in three days. See that colts and calves do not 
lack a good supply of clean water and good 
grass, or fine hay, and salt. 

Corn.—Indian corn is now too large to allow a 
horse-hoe among it. Pull up all weeds and 
thistles near the hills, and set erect those stalks 
that wind and storms have prostrated, and hill 
them sufficiently to keep them up. The brace 
roots will soon hold them, and the ears will fill 
much better than if they were lying down. It 
is always important to attend to this work be- 
fore the brace roots are formed. 





Carrots, —Suffer n no > weeds to grow among 
them. Stir the ground frequently between the 
rows, and if they need manure, apply it in a 
liquid state with a watering pot, while rain is 
falling, so that it will not injure the leaves, 


Ashes.—Save wood as well as coal ashes. At 
some asheries, the leaches are shoveled into a 
river. It will pay well to collect them in large 
heaps, and cover the wet ashes with boards so 
that they will dry out by next winter, when 
teams may haul them to the fields where they 
are to be spread. They are greatly valued in 
the older parts of the country, and should be. 


Apples.—Confine swine or sheep in apple or- 
chards to consume the wormy fruit as it falls, 
before the larve escape. Picking it up by hand 
every few days, and burning or burying in a 
heap of compost with lime, will destroy them. 


Buildings.—Examine the roofs for leaks, A 
crack in a shingle directly over a joint in the 
course next below it, frequently lets rain 
through the roof where shingles are good. A 
heavy coat of coal tar applied to a roof will 
sometimes stop all leaks. Fasten all loose 
boards and siding on houses and out-buildings 
before they become more warped and looser. 

Barley.—Secure it from alternate storms and 
sunshine, if possible, before the straw is nearly 
spoiled for fodder, and the grain injured by 
wetting and drying. Secure barley straw, as 
soon as threshed, for fodder. 

Butter.—See that all milk vessels are well 
scalded and sunned without fail, daily. Where 
cream cannot be churned daily, keep it cool as 
possible with ice. Work thoroughly, salt well, 
and sprinkle a spoonful of clean white sugar 
between the layers, as they are packed. See 
that milkers clean fot only the udder and adja- 
cent parts, and their hands also before milking. 


Draining.—Improve the dry weather in 
draining swamps and springy places, where 
there is so much water at other seasons of the 
year, as to hinder digging. Fill ditches already 
dug, before fall rains occur, 

Have Troughs.—Where the water is not col- 
lected in cisterns, give eave troughs a liberal 
smearing with coal tar, whether metallic or 
wood. See that water and dirt do not stand in 
them in fair weather. Put up eave troughs to 
carry water from manure yards, as well as 
from the walls on which a building rests, 


iggs.—Collect them daily. Change the nest 
eggs often. An egg will be spoiled by allowing 
it to remain in a nest for a few days, where 
hens are laying. Put them little end down in 
oats in a cool, but not damp, place. Go into 
a dark room and pass the eggs, two or three in 
each hand, before a lamp; and if the shells are 
clean, bad ones can be detected at once. 

Food,—Farmers pay too little attention to 
their daily food. A laborer can not long en- 
dure very hard work unless he is fed well. 
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ground, pry up the corners, and put stones or 
blocks beneath. Where no sheep are kept, a rail 
fence may be raised a foot or more high with 
blocks and pieces of old rails, and thus save many 
whole ones. Fasten all loose boards before the 
wind, or animals, separate them from the posts. 

Harrows.—Clean the points of the teeth, and if 
they must be left out of doors, let them stand on 
strips of boards, as rust often corrodes them nearly 
us much as usage wears them out. 

Horn Piths.—Collect them at tanneries, and plow 
them in whole, where there is no mill to crush 
them. They are valuable fertilizers for any purpose. 

Horses.—Do not over-drive in hot weather. Never 

allow a horse to drink when warm, unless he is to 
be kept moving as usual. Where they are stabled 
during hot weather, clean the stables often, litter 
well, and allow each animal to have a breathing 
hole in the window or wall before him, if possible. 
Some horses gall very easily beneath the collar 
and harness, during hot weather, where the parts 
do not fit well. Wash the wounds with clean wa- 
ter, and apply a paste made of white lead and 
linseed oil. Then provide a collar or harness that 
will not chafe. The comfort of working horses may 
be much promoted, while in the harness, by hanging 
strips of cloth to the harness so as to dangle about 
their fore legs. Long and narrow pieces of sheep 
skin or old buffalo robe, or two or three raccoons’ 
tails sewed together, will keep the flies effectually 
from the fore legs. Many farmers in the country 
adopt the excellent practice of attaching a piece of 
white shirting to the bridle, to protect the entire 
under jaw and throat from the bot fly. 

Harness.—During stormy days and leisure hours, 
clean, repair, oil and varnish harness. Always wet 
dry leather before oiling. Neat’s foot oil is best 
for harness. An excellent black varnish for har- 
ness is half a pound of gum shellac dissolved ina 
pint of good alcohol, an ounce of good lamp black, 
and an ounce of gum camphor, corked tight in a 
bottle, shaken up frequently and applied with a 
swab or brush. Add more alcohol if too thick. 

Linseed Cake.—Some farmers, who feed oil meal, 
frequently purchase in the summer, when it is 
cheaper than in winter. 

Manure.—Scrape manure yards and sheds, and 
collect all the fine and well-rotted manure to apply 
to wheat at seed time. Beneath many barns in the 
country, there are a number of loads of the choicest 
manure for wheat, which may be shoveled out by 
taking up a few loose planks in the stable. 

Machines.— Purchase or repair thrashing ma- 
chines, aud straw and hay cutters for fall and win- 
ter’s use. Months often elapse after a machine is 
ordered before it can be shipped, or come to hand. 

Oats.—Harvest before they fre dead ripe. If cut 
when about two-thirds of the panicles appear of a 
yellowish color, the grain will be heavier and the 
straw will make excellent fodder. Where one has 
abundance of room, oats may be gathered loose and 
much faster, than in sheaves. If bound, they 
occupy far less space either in a stack or mow. It 
is well to save seed where it ripens first. 

Orchards.—When the ground is not covered with 
a smooth turf, remove all brush and sticks, level 
with hoes, harrow thoroughly, put all the stones in 
close heaps where apples will not fall on them and 
be bruised, roll, and sow a bushel of orchard grass 
seed and half a bushel of Kentucky blue grass seed 
peracre. This will form a soft and smooth surface 
for the fruit to drop on, when it is to be gathered, 

Oxen.—Let oxen work in the cool parts of the 
day, and enjoy quiet rest and rumination while it is 
too hot to labor. Feed well, use them gently, and 
they will do more, and grow fat while working. 

Pastures.—W here the ground is very dry and the 
grass short, it is better to give all stock one feeding 
of hay, daily, than to allow them to gnaw the grass 
close to the ground. Sheep, neat cattle and horses 
will subsist on hay in summer as well as in winter. 
Pastures must have more time to grow in hot and 
dry weather, than when vegetation does not suffer 
for rain. If pastures are short, let stock be fed 


green corn stalks or sorghum, a portion of the time. 


Fences.—Where rail fences have settled into the 








Peas.—When peas are to be fed to swine without | 


threshing, those who practise feeding them prefer 
putting them in large stacks. Then, those that are 
wet by rains can be fed out before they have been 
injured. If designed for sheep next winter, it is 
better to house them, or put them in long and nar- 
row stacks, and cover with a lean-to roof of boards, 

Poultry.—Drive turkeys, ducks and chickens to 
the meadows aud wheat stubbles, that they may eat 
grasshoppers and scattered grain. A mixture of 
loppered milk and Indian meal is excellent to make 
poultry grow and hens lay. 

Seed.—Save grass seed of all good kinds to stock 
down with next month. Gather turnip, carrot, 
parsnip, and other seed, before birds waste them. 
Every farmer should save his own seed, and pre- 
serve his best roots, grain, grass, etc., for seed. 

Sheep.—Lambs should usually be weaned this 
month, to allow their dams to recuperate before 
winter. Late lambs need not be separated till next 
month. Let ewes and lambs be confined in contig- 
uous fields, if possible, as they will be more quiet 
when only a fence separates them. Let several dry 
ewes, or those having very young lambs, run with 
the flock of lambs to make them more gentle and 
manageable. Examine the heads of bucks for mag- 
gots about their horns. Apply tar as warm as it 
can be and not burn, to any part where the skin is 
broken, especially where maggots have hatched. It 
is acommon thing for bucks to have bruises and 
sores filled with maggots about their horns. 

Swine.—Read remarks on swine in July number. 

Stacks.—Retop them as soon as they settle, rak- 
ing them off smoothly, when wet, so as to turn all 
straws down the sides to conduct the rain off readily. 

Turnips.—Cultivate and hoe often. Keep down 
all weeds and grass. Thin out the drills. More 
roots can be raised at 10 inches apart than at 5 
inches. Fill up all vacant places with such as are 
pulled up. Plants always live better if put out 

just before night, than in the former part of the 
day, unless the weather is constantly cloudy. 

Tools.—Protect all tools, whether iron, steel, or 
wood, from alternate rain, dew and sunshine. 
Moisture and heat will rust iron, while wet raises the 
grain of wood, makes it rough, and rots the joints. 

Wagons.—Keep all wheel vehicles in the shade 
during hot weather. If a tire is very loose, reset 
it. If loose but little, the felloes of nice wheels 
may be saturated with linseed oil, and wheels of 
ox carts and lumber wagons soaked in coal tar. 

Water.—See that every animal is supplied with 
clean water. Hens, turkeys and ducks, often suffer 
for drink in August. Scrub out the water troughs 
often where horses and neat cattle drink; and see 
that the timid and weaker ones are allowed to come 
to the water as often as the master animals. Sheep 
will thrive well without water, but much better 
when they have access to it. 

Wells.— Make preparations for digging wells 
where needed this month, when springs of water 
are low. Collect stones, brick, timber, or water- 
lime and sand for stoning, bricking, curbing, or 
plastering. Most farmers can make a well at a 
small expense, with a little pains and management. 

Wheat.—Obtain good seed, free from weed seeds 
and shrunken kernels. Prepare the ground well, 
put in the seed in good time, not without a dres- 
sing of some kind of manure. If the soil is not 
well under drained, where it is apt to be too wet 
for winter grain, better defer sowing winter wheat, 
and raise spring wheat next season. 

Yards.—Improve leisure days after harvest in 
fencing and improving barn yards. Read about them 
in the calendar for July, and practise accordingly. 

——_o—— 
Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 

What with the failure of fruit toset freely and the 
ravages of insects, the harvest of most kinds will 
be small. Those who live in southern localities 
will do well to turn their attention to early fruits 
for the markets of the larger cities. The most 
miserable apologies for pears, small, green and 
unwholesome, were brought from Maryland and 
Virginia, and sold at enormous prices the first week 


. 


in July. Now we don’t believe in fruit of this 
; kind, and never should buy it, but as there are 
| plenty of people who will pay a good price for the 
earliest of everything, the fruit raiser must consult 
the demands of the market. We can not too often 
impress upon those who send fruit to market, the 
necessity of sending it in good shape. Careful pick- 
ing and assorting will always pay, the best fruit 
being put by itself and the poorer in separate lots, 
the whole will give a better return than when good 
and bad are indiscriminately mixed, as then the poor 
detracts from the appearance of the good, while 
at the same time it looks worse, by contrast 
with the better than it would were it placed by it- 
self. Early varieties of apples and pears, as well 
as peaches should be picked before they begin to 
soften, as they will carry better and be in good eat- 
ing condition by the time they reach the consumer, 

Budding.—This method of propagation is largely 
practised this month. The operation is a very 
simple one, and a few minutes watching of an ex- 
perienced hand is worth more than a long descrip- 
tion. It was illustrated in August of last year, and 
any one by carefully following that, may under- 
take it with agood prospect of success. 

Borers.—These mischievous carpenters work in- 
dustriously this month. The eggs which have been 
laid upon the bark have hatched and the young 
grubs will work their way into the trunk, unless 
paper, orsome preventive has been wrapped around 
it. Now is the time to examine the trunk near the 
ground, and if any holes are found, follow the 
maker with a wire or whalebone probe. Nothing 
kills insects more effectually than crushing them. 

Evergreens.—With proper care these may be re- 
moved this month, and with more chances of suc- 
cess than if it is donein autumn. Make the re- 
moval in a damp time, keep the roots from drying, 
and see that the holes in which they are placed, are 
moist, or made so by watering. A few large stones 
placed over the roots are better than stakes to hold 
the tree in place. 

Layers.—This season’s growth of shrubs is gene- 
rally sufficiently matured for layering, according 
to directions already given in the present volume. 
Have the soil into which the layer is put, fine and 
rich, and with things that do not root very readily, 
make a slanting cut about half way through the 
branch on the under side of the portion to be buried. 





Pruning.—If the work was not finished in July, 
better do it the present month than delay it until 
spring. Some good horticulturists use a very heavy 
long handled chisel driven with a mallet. With all 
but very large limbs, this is better than a saw; the 
cut being made from the underside of the limb, 
there is no risk of a ragged wound. If a little 
attention be now paid to the formation of young 
trees, much pruning may be avoided. 

Seeds and Seedlings.—Continue to collect seeds of 
trees and shrubs as they ripen, and sow as soon as 
gathered, or keep in sand until spring. This isa 
trying month with seedlings, and care must te 
given to properly shade and weed them. Give 
water when the weather is dry. 

Water and Mulch.—If trees set this spring show 
signs of suffering, remove the surface earth, water 
copiously, replace the earth and put on a mulch of 
some kind to prevent evaporation. One operation 
of this kind will often save a valuable tree orshrub. 

Weeds.—These hinder the growth of woody plants 
as well as they do that of faster growing ones, and 
every one who raises nursery stock, either for his 
own use or for sale, will find it to his advantage to 
keep the plants free of weeds and the soil stirred. 

ae 


Kitchen Garden.—A good gardener, 
like a good sailor, always keeps a bright lookout 
ahead. Not only does the garden require that he 
should lay his plans for the present year, but he 
must take some thought for the coming one. There 
are two things for the benefit of next year’s crop 
which may now de cared for with profit ; seeds and 
manure, two essentials in successful gardening. 
While we do not think it worth-while for those 
who have small gardens to raise all their seeds, yet 
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they can doso with the great majority of them. 
There is a great deal of nonsense in print about 
kinds running out and the necessity for a fresh 
stock. Seeds will run out if the poorest and latest 
product of the meanest plants is saved for seed, and 
they can be improved if care be taken to properly 
select the best of everything. We know of one 
place, famous for its sweet corn, in which the same 
variety has been kept distinct and improving for 
more than 20 years. We know that it seems hard 
when tomatoes, cucumbers, ete., first come, to take 
the very earliest and best of them for seed for next 
year’s crop, but that is just the proper way to 
do. And more than this, the careful gardener will, 
with corn, beans, and all plants which show distinct 
characters in the seeds, assort the seeds and reject 
those which differ from the true kind in size, shape, 
or color, With all seeds which show any signs of 
mixture, or deterioration, this selection should be 
carefully made. Even now the most promising 
biennials, such as early beets, salsify, etc., may be 
marked for preservation with the view to produce 
seed from them. Thenas to manures, in even asmall 
garden what a heap of refuse may be accumulated 
during the summer! We every day go by a large 
patch of early cabbages, from which the heads are 
cut for market and the outer leaves and stumps are 
left to dry up in the field. We shall doubtless next 
spring hear the proprietor complaining of the 
scarcity of manure, when by a little labor he could 
have had a quantity from wasted cabbage refuse. 

Asparagus.—There is nothing to do to the beds 
except to pull up such coarse weeds as make their 
appearance. If new beds are wanted, gather the 
seeds when ripe and sow at once, or clean and pre- 
serve them for sowing next spring. 

Beans.—Plant Refugee or other early sort for late 
use and for salting. String and break the pods as 
for cooking, and pack them in stone jars, or in 
firkins, with alternate layers of salt and beans. 
Prepared in this way they will keep all winter, and 
when properly freshened, are almost as good as if 
recently picked. Limas are disposed to set much 
more fruit than they can mature. Cutting off the 
vine at the top of the pole or trellis and shortening 
in the more rampant side branches, will hasten the 
development of the remaining pods. 

Beets.—Thin and keep the weeds down and the 
ground loose by hoe. In small gardens it will pay 
to water beets ina dry time; when their growth is 
checked they are not so good as when grown rapidly. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Use or market the 
early sorts, and remove the refuse to the compost 
heap, or feed it out. Late sorts may be set this 
month, and make a crop. Caterpillars will be 
troublesome and must be killed. In some places 
slugs do great damage. They are found under the 
lowest leaves, and should be destroyed. 


Carrots.—Hoe thin and weed. If young carrots 
are preferred for the table, sow for a late supply. 

Celery.—That planted early in trenches, must be 
earthed up. Set plants of the latest crop. Read 
article on page 218, last month, upon flat culture. 

Corn.—Keep down weeds, but do not disturb the 
roots. Note the earliest and finest ears and reserve 
them for seed. The worm that infests the ears 
makes its appearance this month, and where the 
silk has been eaten, search for and destroy him. 


Cucumbers.—Seed for next year is best saved by 
reserving the fruit on the earliest vines. Allow 
only a few to ripen and pick off all others that set, 
when very small. Gather for pickles as soon as of 
suitable size, and put in salt. See article on page 254. 


F9q Plants.—Cultivate thoroughly and draw the 
earth around the stem. Caterpillars are very de- 
structive to the foliage, and if holes appear in the 
leaves, the enemy will be found on the under side. 
The rapidly swelling fruit should be. kept from 
touching the ground by means of a handful of 
straw, or a shingle placed under it. 


Endive.—Set out for late crop, at least a foot apart 
each way. The early plants may be blanched by 
gathering up the leaves when quite dry, and tying 
them together near the tips. 





Herbs.—Continue to cut as directed last month. 

Lettuce.—Sow for a late crop, which will do all 
the better in a partly shaded place. 

Melons.—Remove all fruit not likely to ripen. 
Those approaching maturity should be turned oc- 
casionally and kept from contact with the earth by 
a shingle or a little straw. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as the majority of the 
tops fall over. Dry thoroughly if they are to be 
stored. Many send their onions directly from the 
field to the market, instead of storing them. 

Feas.—Our experience with late sown varieties 
has not been very encouraging. Those who wish 
to try it, can sow some of the early sorts now. 

Potatoes.—Dig as wanted from day to day, burying 
the green tops in the rows. Those for seed may 
remain in the ground until the tops are quite dead. 

Radish.—The Chinese Rose-colored is an excellent 
late variety, which may be kept all winter as 
easily as turnips. Sow now in vacant places. 

Seeds.—Continue to gather as they mature, read- 
ing the suggestions given above. 

Squashes.—The squash-bug and the borer will 
need looking after, as well as the 12-spotted Galeruca, 
a yellow insect shaped like a lady-bug, with 12 
black spots. It is one of the most destructive of 
insects, but fortunately not very common. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Do not allow the vines to take 
root, and keep the weeds out. 

Tomatoes.—Look out for the worm and cut back 
the rampant branches. 

Turnips.—Thin Rutabagas when large enough. 
Sow round kinds in places left by early crops. 

Weeds.—Allow none to get large enough to per- 
fect seed for next year’s crop. 


——_e—- 


Fruit Garden.—The principal work here 
is to care for the fruit as it ripens, remove super- 
fluous growth and keep the soil free of weeds. 
During the abundance of each variety a quantity 
should be put up in bottles, or otherwise preserved 
for future use, according to directions already given. 


Blackberries.—Allow those for home use to re- 
main on the vines until thoroughly ripe, but those 
sent to market must be picked while firm enough 
to carry safely. 

Currants.—Remove suckers and weak shoots. 

Dwarf Trees.—Thin the crop if there is more 
fruit than will develop well. Control the shape of 
the tree by pinching as heretofore directed. 

Grapes.—Caterpillars often do mischief by cutting 
off the end of growing canes; in these the upper 
lateral may be allowed to grow fora leader. Keep 
the successive growths of the laterals pinched back 
to one leaf. Tie up to the trellis, and do not allow 
neighboring canes to become entangled. Treat 
mildew with sulphur, as recommended last month. 
If rot appears among the berries, we know of no 
help for it. It is best to remove decaying bunches. 

Raspberries.—Cut away the old canes after fruit- 
ing, and encourage the growth of the new ones, 
These will fruit next year and should have proper 
attention. Thin to three to each stool, and keep the 
soil clean, loose and enriched. 

Strawberries.—Beds set now with plants which 
have been struck in pots, or taken up with a ball of 
earth, will become sufficiently established to bear 
a fair crop next spring. Keep old beds well culti- 
vated and weeded, and have the runners clipped. 


—_—o-— 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—The 
burning heats of July and August are most dis- 
couraging to the florist, and many plants are ina 
state of suspended animation until cooler nights 
and more abundant rains start them into growth. 
It is during this time that the value of the plants 
with variegated foliage is most apparent, and a 
good selection of them will keep up a gay appear- 
ance in the grounds during the heated term. 
Watering upon any extended scale is not usually 
practicable, but the effects of drouth may be greatly 





resisted by the free use of the hoe and rake. If it 





| is necessary to water a plant to save it, let the ap- 


plication be thorough, not an occasional sprinkling. 

Boz.—Clip into good shape early this month. 

Bulbs.—If any spring flowering ones remain in 
the ground, take them up as directed last month, if 
the leaves have withered. 

Climbers.—It is a very common mistake to make 
the supports for annual ones too frail, and they 
break down with the great weight of foliage, sided 
by the winds. All that are not strong enough 
should be braced before strung autumnal winds 
prostrate them. 

Dahlias.—Much of thesuccess in cultivating these 
depends upon proper tying. The stem has very 
little strength itself and the foliage is very heavy. 
Remove imperfect buds and all flowers as soon as 
they have lost their beauty. 

Fuchsias.—Cuttings made from the new growth 
will root with the greatest ease, and make good 
plants to keep over winter. If any of the more 
tender kinds have lost their leaves from the heat of 
the sun, prune them and they will push out fresh 
growth, and flower when the weather is cooler. 

Grass.—Lawns and edgings need a continuation 
of the care heretofore advised. Root out any 
coarse weeds. 

Gladiolus.—The broad leafy shoots of these are 
easily prostrated and are difficult to bring back to 
an erect position. We prefer to keep them all tied 
to light stakes, as soon as they get large enough. 

Hedges.—Give deciduous ones their summer clip- 
ping this month. 

Layers.—Shrubs and vines may be increased by 
layering the growth of the present season, as di- 
rected under Orchard and Nursery, and in previous 
numbers. Many of them grow readily from cut- 
tings of the just hardening wood. 

Pelargoniums.—Put in cuttings for a stock for 
winter. Keep trimymed in a compact form. 

Potted Plants.—Do not allow them to be neglected. 
Give all the water they need, and keep weeds out 
of the pots and insects from the foliage. 

Perennials.—The seed of these as well as of bien- 
nials may be sown now, and plants for next year’s 
blooming be raised. 

Roses.—Make layers. Train up the new growth 
of climbers. Keep off insects, many of which can 
be dislodged by suddenly jarring the bushes. One 
correspondent advises the use of 1 1b. of copperas 
to six gallons of water. The bushes to be syringed 
with the solution. 

Seeds.—The same eare advised in the selection 
and pregervation of seeds in the Kitchen Garden is 
to be observed with flowers. A knowledge of the 
methods by which each variety is dispersed will be 
a guide to the proper time for collecting. Those 
which burst their seed pods suddenly, like the 
phloxes and pansy will be lost, if allowed to re- 
main too long. Such are tobe collected before the 
pods open, and placed under a sieve, where the 
scattered seeds will be saved. 

Verbenas.—If these do not root at the joints, peg 
them down as directed last month. 

Zinnias.—The double variety has been much im- 
proved by a careful selection of seeds, and the only 
way to keep the stock good is to save seed from 
flowers of the best form and color. 

—@Q—— 


Green and Hot-Houses, — If new 
structures are to be built, or alterations or repairs 
made to old ones, steps should be taken to have 
the work finished before the houses are needed for 
the plants. Potting earth, fuel, and all other sup- 
plies are to be laid inin good season. Preparations 
may be made for stocking the houses by starting 
cuttings, repotting such plants as need it, and 
sowing secds. Very small seeds, such as those of 
calceolarias, lobelias, etc., need very tine soil and 
scarcely any covering. Plants remaining in the 


house must not be allowed to be burned by the sun. 
oe 


Cold Grapery.—Mildew is apt to appear 
in warm damq weather, in which case keep the alr 
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of the house as dry as possible, and use sulphur, as 
directed last month. As the fruit commences to 
ripen, discontinue the watering. Sudden changes 
of air will interfere with the successful ripening, 
and must be guarded against, but free ventilation 
is needed. After the fruit is ripe, the upper ven- 
tilators may be kept open at night. 
—— 

Whe Apiary for August.—Prepared 
by M. Quinby, by request.—Honey that is in glass 
boxes, and intended for market, should be ta- 
ken from the hive now, before any collected 
from buckwheat is added to it. Boxes only two- 
thirds full of clover honey are often worth 
as much in market as if finished with buck- 
wheat. This darkest honey being on the outside 
will make it appear as if the whole was filled with 
it, and the price will be in accordance with the ap- 
parent quality. When to be used at home, it may 
remain until finished, but all that are not to be 
finished with buckwheat should be removed imme- 
diately. Bees will gather honey from buckwheat 
through this month, and in many places swarms, 
(particularly Italins) will issue. When it is desira- 
ble to increase colonies to the utmost, perhaps it 
is not always advisable to return the bees, or part 
of them to the parent hive, as has been recom- 
mended. When the movable comb hive is used, 
they may be hived and assisted with a comb or two 
from some hive that has asurplus, and will be 
benefitted by being deprived of it. If the parent 
hive can have the queen cells cut out, and a laying 
queen introduced in a week after the swarm issues, 
there need be no doubt about its being strong 
enough for Winter. The Italians will raise more 
bees in the same space of comb, and be stronger 
from the number raised, than the natives. It may 
be satisfactory to the bees to get the combs full of 
honey and brood, and have nothing further to do, 
but it is doubtful if such is the best state of things, 
either for the bees or their owner. Take out two 
or three combs where full throughout, and put in 
empty frames, making room near the middle of 
the hive forthem. If from unfavorable weather, 
the colony has not quite enough for winter, the 
full combs or part of them may be returned to the 
hive; otherwise they may be given to some desti- 
tute hive or appropriated for table use. When 
bees can add nothing to their stores from buck- 
wheat, it is probable that condemned colonies will 
furnish more honey now than in September, the 
wsual time for taking it. In favored localities, 
where but few bees are kept, there might be a gain 
in leaving them. Those wishing to raise Italian 
queens after the black drones are gone, and who 
want to preserve Italian drones, should prepare for 
it now, as without special care these drones are de- 
stroyed before the natives. First, render a colony 
queenless and keep it 80; it may be allowed to 
raise queens, but they should be removed before 
laying. As soon as honey fails, feed daily. Make 
it strong in drones by introducing to it all the 
sealed drone brood from the other hives. It would 
be well to make the hive for this purpose larger 
than usual, to accommodate more frames. 
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International Industrial and Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition,—aAltona, a city of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and situated almost as near to Hamburg as 
Brooklyn to New-York, has, through its most influential 
citizens, put forth a very attractive programme for a 
grand exhibition, to take place in June, 1866. An agent 
has been sent to this country to induce a full display of 
American machines, manufactures, implements, animals 
etc. Full explanations may be gained by addressing 
Austin, Baldwin & Co., 72 Broadway. Mr. Marsh, our 
Consul at Altona, is earnest in forwarding the interests 
of the commission who have the management, 





Fair of the American Institute and 
the Greeley Prizes.—The great fair of the American 
Institute opens this year September 12th, and lasts till 
October 19th. The horticultural exhibition in con- 


nection with it begins on Sept. 16th. At this the fruitin 
competition for the Greely prizes will be shown. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Greeley offered $100 for the best 
bushel of the best apples, $100 for the same quantity of the 
best pears, and $100 for the best 6 pounds of grapes, and 





the prizes were not awarded last year. The special 
committee who have these prizes in charge, are Dr. J. 
A. Warder, Charles Downing, Ferris, Dr. I. M. 
Ward, Mr. W. S. Carpenter, Dr. E. W. Sylvester, P. B. 
Meade and Patrick Quinn. The Institute has secured 
the ample quarters where the Sanitary Fair was held 
last year, on 14th street, near 6th avenue. 
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Official List of the 428 Money Order Post 
Offices, July 1, 1865. 


—_——~>— 


As a matter of convenience to our readers, we publish 
the Official list of allthe Post Offices where Money Orders 
may be obtained and paid. At any one of these offices, 
an order for from one to thirty dollars may be purchased, 
to be paid at any other one of these offices named. The 
cost is only 10 cents for an order for $10 or less, and 20 
cents for any sum between $10 and $30. For larger 
sums two or more orders may be purchased.—This isa 
very great convenience, as the sum sent is almost abso- 
lutely secure against-loss. Instead of sending money, 
there is forwarded simply an order payable only to the 
person for whom it is designed. If by any chance an 
order is lost, by theft, destruction of mail bags, etc., a 
duplicate order is issued. Since our publication of the 
previous list of 141 offices, the system has worked so 
well that these new offices are established, and probably 
thousands of other offices will in time be included. We 
have received a large number of remittances in this way, 
and advise our subscribers to adopt this mode of sending 
$5 and upwards, where a Money Order Office is conveni- 
ent. For large sums a draft on a New York Bank is 
preferable. These can be obtained quite cheaply now, 
from almost any bank or good private banker in any part 
of the country. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MONEY ORDER” POST OFFICES. 


Connecticut.—Bridgeport, Danbury, Derby, Guilford, 
Hartford, Litchfield, Middletown, New London, Norwich, 
New Britain, New Milford, New Haven, Norwalk, Putnam, 
Rockville, Thompsonville, West Meriden, Waterbury, Willi- 
mantic, West Killingly. 

Delaware.—Delaware City, Dover, Wilmington. 

District Columbia.—Washington. 

Florida.—Key West. 

Tllinois.—Alton, Aurora, Belleville, Bloomington, Cairo, 
Canton, Carlinville, Centralia, Champaign, Chicago, Danville, 
Decatur, Dixon, Elgin, Freeport, Galena, Galesburg, Geneseo, 
Jacksonville, Joilet, Kankakee Depot, Lacon, Macomb, 
Mount Vernon, Olney, Ottawa, Paris, Peoria, Pontiac, Prince- 
ton, Quincy, Rockford, Rock Island, Shawneetown, Shelby- 
ville, Springfield, Sycamore, Waukegan, 

Indiana.—Attica, Bloomington, Columbus, Crawfords- 
ville, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Green Castle, Greensburg, 
Goshen, Huntington, Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, Kokomo, 
Lafayette, La Porte, Lawrenceburg, Logansport, Madison, 
Muncie, New Albany, Plymouth, Princeton, Rensselaer, Rich- 
mond, Salem, South Bend, Terre Haute, Valparaiso, Vincen- 
nes, Wabash, Warsaw. 

Iowa.—Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Dubuque, Iowa City, Keokuk, Lyons, 
Marshalltown, Mt. Pleasant, Muscatine, Newton, Oskaloosa, 
Ottumwa, Sioux City, Washington, Waterloo, 

Kansas.—Atchison, Ft.Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, 

Kentucky.—Bowling Green, Louisville, Lexington, 
Maysville, Paducah. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans, 

Maine.—Augusta, Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Biddeford, 
Brunswick, Eastport, Ellsworth, Lewiston, Portland, Rock- 
land, Skowhegan, Waterville. 

Maryland.—Annapolis, Baltimore,Cumberland, Easton, 
Ellicott’s Mills, Frederick, Hagerstown, Havre de Grace, 
Salisbury. 

Massachusetts.—Amherst, Bridgewater, Boston, Chic- 
opee, Fall River, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Greenfield, Law- 
rence, Lee, Lowell, Lynn, Milford, Natick, New Bedford, 
Newburyport, Norttrampton, Pittsfield, Plymouth, Salem, 
Springfield, Taunton, Westfield, Worcester. 

Michigan.—Adrian, Allegan, Ann Arbor, Big Rapids, 
Cold Water, Detroit, East Saginaw, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Hillsdale, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Marshall, Monroe, 
Niles, Pontiac, Port Huron. 

Minnesota.—Faribault, Hastings, Mankato, Red Wing, 
Rochester, St. Cloud, St. Paul, Winona, 

Mississippi.—Vicksburg. 

Missouri.—Jefferson Barracks, Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, Pilot Knob, Richmond, Rolla, St. Charles, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis. 

Nebraska Territory.—Nebraska City, Omaha City. 

New Hampshire.—Claremont, Concord, Dover, Exe- 
ter, Great Falls, Hanover, Keene, Lancaster, Manchester, 
Nashua, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey.—Bridgeton, Burlington, Freehold, Jersey 
City, Morristown, Newark, New Brunswick, Newton, Pater- 
son, Plainfield, Princeton, Trenton. 

New York.—Albany, Albion, Auburn, Batavia, Bath, 
Binghampton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Canandaigua, Cooperstown, 
Cortlandt Village, Delhi, Dunkirk, Elizabethtown, Elmira, 
Fort Hamilton, Geneseo, Hudson, Ithaca, Jamestown, Kings- 
ton, Little Falls, Lockport, Lyons, Malone, Newburgh, New- 
York, Norwich, Ogdensburg, Olean, Oswego, Owego, Penn 
Yan, Plattsburg, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, River Head, 
Rochester, Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, Seneca Falls, Syra- 











cuse, Troy, Utica, Warsaw, Watertown, Wellsville, West 
Point, Whitehall, Yonkers. 

North Carolina.—Newbern. 

Ohio.—Akron, Athens, Bellefontaine, Bucyrus, Cam. 
bridge, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Circleville, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Defiance, Delaware, Finley, Fremont, Gal- 
lipolis, Hamilton, Hillsborough, Ironton, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Kenton, Lancaster, Lima, McConnellsville, Mansfield, Mart- 
etta, Marion, Massilon, Medina, Miamisville, Mt. Vernon, 
Newark, New Philadelphia, Norwalk, Oberlin, Painesville, 
Piqua, Portsmouth, Ravenna, Ripley, Salem, Sandusky, Steu- 
benville, Tiffin, Toledo, Urbana, Van Wert, Warren, Woos- 
ter, Xenia, Zanesville, 

Pennsylvania.—aAllentown, Altoona, Bedford, Belle- 
fonte, Carlisle, Chambersburgh, Chester, Danville, Easton, 
Erie, Franklin, Greensburg, Harrisburg, Honesdale, Johns- 
town, Kittanning, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lewisburg, Lewis- 
town, Lock Haven, Meadville, New Castle, Norristown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pottsville, Reading, Scranton, Sus- 
quehanna Depot, Towanda, Warren, Washington, Wellsbor- 
ough, West Chester, Williamsport, York, 

Rhode Island.—Bristol, Newport, Portsmouth Grove, 
Providence, Westerly, Woonsocket Falls, 

South Carolina.—Port Royal, 

Tennessce.—Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, 

Vermont.—Bennington, Brandon, Brattleborough, Bur- 
lington, Middlebury, Montpelier, Rutland, St. Albans, St, 
Johnsbury, Springfield, Windsor, Woodstock. 

Virginia.—Alexandria, Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, 

West Virginia.—Clarksburg, Harper's Ferry, Martins- 
burg, Parkersburg, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin.—Beloit, Black River Falls, Darlington, 
Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Hudson, La Crosse, 
Madison, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Portage City, 
Prairie du Chien, Prescott, Racine, Sheboygan, Sparta, 
Stevens Point, Waukesha, 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including man 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smail 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


The Advertising Pages this month 
present many features of special interest to all, and will 
we!l repay perusal. It is satisfactory to the readers to 
know that none but parties believed to be entirely reliable, 
are perinitted to insert their business cards in the Agri- 
culturist—those who will perform what they promise. It 
is equally pleasing to advertisers to know that our read- 
ers are a live class, who take note of what is going on in 
the business world, and hence we repeat the request 
heretofore made, that parties writing to advertisers shall 
mention in their communications that advertisements 
were seen in this journal. It will also show that they 
rightfully expect prompt returns and fair dealing, and 
will thus be mutually advantageous. 





Agricultural Instruction at Yale 
College.—In connection with the Sheffield Scientific 
School, there is a special Agricultural Department, which 
receiyes the benefit of the United States grant under the 
Agricultural College act. Instruction in this department 
consists in two courses of study. The first is called the 
**full course,” and occupies three years, to enter which, 
applicants pass an examination in the elements of a good 
education—the standard being high, especially as regards 
a knowledge of mathematics. The second, or “shorter 
course” is arranged especially to accomodate young 
farmers, and occupies seven months, from about the 
middle (12th this year) of September to the middle of 
April, during which time one may attend a selection of 
the most usefui exercises of the full course, viz.: in- 
struction in Practical Agriculture, Agricultural Chemis- 
try, and Physiology, Agricultural Zoology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Forestry, etc. For full information apply to 
Prof. Geo. J. Brush, Yale College, New Haven, Cont, 





Soldiers’? Claims.—Among the many good 
things the Sanitary Commission has done is the establish- 
ment of a Protective War-Claim Association, of which 
General Scott is President, and its Executive Committee 
composed of citizens of undoubted and unselfish patriot 
ism. Its objects, as briefly expressed in its business card, 
‘“‘are to secure to soldiers and sailors, and their families, 
claims for Pension, Pay, Bounty, and Prize Money, 
without charge, and to give them advice and information.” 
We have before us the report of the workings of this 
Association for six months, ending June 30th, which 
shows that 3,179 claims have been filed, of which 1,210 
have been paid, amounting to $199,086.38. The office of 
the Association is No. 35 Chambers street, N. Y. Citys 
and Henry Greenfield is Secretary. As the Sanitary 
Commission has been from the beginning purely national 
in its character, we give this account of one of its depart 
ments as of interest to persons in all parts of the Union. 
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Strawberry Queries.—J. A. J.,” Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Strawberry seeds should be sown 4s soon as 
ripe. Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist is the best 
work on the subject... Miss B.S. Payson. The pinch- 
ing off of runners should be continued if fruit is wanted, 
but if more plants are needed, let the runners grow and 
strike root.... W. A. Walker, R. I. Pots would be likely 
to be broken if left out all winter. The plants can be taken 
up in spring with a ball of earth around the roots without 
disturbing them much....E. C. Sohn, Knox Co., Ill. 
The fact that one of your plants did not bear this spring, 
{s no proof that it is not of the right kind. Plants set in 
the fall do not always show fruit in the spring. There 
could not be any mistake with the “ Agriculturist” sent 
from this office, as no other plants grow near them....V. 
A. Pearsall. If your plants are really staminate, there is 
no way to make them fruit. Dig them under and plant 
kinds with perfect flowers. 

Strawberries in England.—lIt is said 
that the strawberry crop has been almost a total failure 
in England this year. This is in part attributed to the 
extensive planting of new varieties that had not been 
sufficiently tested. Sir Charles Napier, a variety which 
very rapidly acquired a reputation, was largely planted 
and has proved so worthless, that we have accounts of 
its being plowed under by the 100 acres. Sir Harry and 
Grove End Scarlet are mentioned among the sorts which 
have done well the present year. 





The Wilson Early 'Blackberry.— 
This comparatively new variety has been sent us by John 
S. Collins, of Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. Judg- 
ing from the fruiting branches exhibited (we have not 
seen it growing), it would appear to be very productive, 
Mr. C. says more so than the New Rochelle. The fruit 
is of very good size and well flavored. We received the 
first sample on July 5th, and another a week later, at 
which time the crop seemed to be at its hight. The whole 
crop is said to be yielded in about three weeks. If it 
proves to be as claimed, a week or more earlier than the 
New Rochelle, it will prove a valuable variety. 

Large Currants.—A few days ago we had 
some currants from a distinguished horticulturist, who 
dislikes to see his name in print, which exceeded in size 
any we have ever seen. They were of the Cherry 
variety, and appropriately socalled, as the largest berry 
measured 2 inches in circumference. 





The Currant Worm.—J. P. Bogardus, of 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., says: ‘A small green worm com- 
pletely strips the leaves (of currant bushes) as if by 
magic,” and that “children have died in consequence of 
eating the fruit from the bushes thus affected, it is sup- 
posed, Two died in one family about the same time, 
after eating the fruit.’ We don’t think that the worms 
had anything to do with the death of the children. We 
have already noticed the use of white hellebore for the 
currant worm, and have had accounts of its efficacy. 





The Iona and Israella Grapes.— 
The interest which attaches to these comparatively new 
varieties has led us to look after their progress during the 
growing season. Our own vines not being old enough to 
fruit, we have observed them in the grounds of several 
cultivators, and made a special visit to Iona Island for 
the purpose of seeing these varieties. The Iona, espe- 
cially, on the grounds of Doct. Grant, is remarkably pro- 
ductive, the bunches being very large, and giving a pro- 
mise of being more compact than has been the case with 
fruit shown from younger vines. We have already spoken 
of the high quality of the fruit of this variety, and can 
now only say that the vines appear as vigorous and as 
fruitful as those of any kind whatever. The specimens 
of Israella at the Island were looking finely, though not 
so full of fruit as a vine we saw near Newburgh. As 
there has been some discussion about the means taken to 
ripen this variety, it is but just to say that we saw no 
indications of any thing of the kind, and have no doubt 
that the story about their being forced was a sheer fabri- 
cation. The propagating operations at Iona are carried 
on upon an extensive scale, and will repay a visit to those 
interested in grape culture. We understand that all 
lovers of horticulture are invited to make a visit to Iona 
Island, which they can reach from the Peekskill station 
of the Hudson River R. R., where boats may always be 
had to convey them across, 


—_——_— 


The Mildew on the Grape.—Along the 
Hudson the unusually cool nights succeeding warm days 
have brought on the mildew to an unprecedented extent. 
in several large collections it has made sad havoc, the 
leaves in almost every case, and the fruit in many in- 
stances, being attacked by it. The Delaware, usually so 
free from all defects, is, as far as the leaves are concerned, 





as bad as any. Several of Rogers’ Hybrids have the fruit 
entirely ruined. The leaves of even such a hardy sort as 
Hartford Proliffe were not exempt, and the Iona and 
Israella were somewhat touched, but nothing like as 
badly as the Delaware. These observations were made 
in the immediate vicinity of Newburgh, and we donot 
know how far the trouble extends along the river beyond 
that locality. This visitation was so sudden and unex- 
pected, that none of the cultivators were prepared to use 
sulphur upon its first appearance. The vines around 
New York City are also badly troubled by mildew. 


Thrips or Fritters.—This pest seems to 
be on the increase and is really an annoyance to fruit 
growers, 
the most lively manner, and is about as difficult to catch 
asa flea. We wish some entomologist would give us an 
account of its habits. We only know that it has the habit 
of attacking the leaves of almost everything, from a grape 
vine to an elm tree. The leaves injured by it seem to 
loose their vitality and turn pale. One cultivator says 
that he has kept them off by the use of sulphur, while 
others say that they have not found this, or any other re- 
medies of any avail. What is the insect, a “thrip,” or a 
“fritter,” for it is called by both names, and how can it 
be disposed of? 


Morticultural Register.—It will be 
seen by advertisement that W. C. Flagg, Secretary of 
the Illinois State Horticultural Society, proposes to 
publish a register of all persons in any manner connected 
with the nursery and fruit business. A work of this kind 
thoroughly done, will be a very useful one, and as a hint 
towards making it more complete, we would suggest that 
he adds a list of those journals that are wholly or partial- 
ly devoted to horticulture. 





Tomato Seed.—A Subscriber” in West 
Nottingham, Md., wishes to know how to save tomato 
seeds. The great difficulty with these seeds is due tothe 
fact that they are covered with hairs as well as a very 
strong mucilage which 1s very difficult to separate bd 
any ordinary washing. The tomatoes may be put into a 
vessel of water and the fruit allowed to decay there until 
the seeds will wash clean, or the pulp containing the 
seeds may be removed and placed in a dish, until fer- 
mentation has so changed the mucilage that it can be 
washed out. Of course fruit for seed should be selected 
from the earliest and most prolific plants, and the best 
shaped specimens only be taken. 





Cabbage Seed.—W. B. G.,” Fountain, 
Ind. We have frequently stated that cabbage seed 
should not be raised from stumps. On the contrary, the 
best heads should be preserved with the greatest care, and 
only the strongest shoots allowed to grow and bear seed. 





Morticultural Humbugs.—“ A Sub- 
scriber” in Bond Co., Ill., wishes us to warn people 
against tree peddlers who sell “ Self-pruning Grape 
Vines,” and plum trees grafted on a stock which does not 
allow the plum to start until the curculio is gone. If 
there are any people in Bond Co., IIl., or any where else 
who can be made to believe any such stuff as he describes, 
we fear that they don’t take the Agriculturist and our 
warning will not reach them. If there is anything that is 
a nuisance in the West, it is peddlers, and those who sell 
nursery stock are the worst of the lot. 





Foreign Intelligence.—Under the head 
of ‘‘ Foreign Intelligence,” the Gardeners’ Monthly re- 
produces articles from the European horticultural periodi- 
cals. We noticed in the July number of that excellent 
serial an article on the ‘‘ Ornamental varieties of the 
Beech,”which we thought read like something we had seen 
before. Upon referring to our file for September, 1863, we 
found it was one of our own articles with a few verbal 
changes to adapt it to England, and it had been appropri- 
ated by the (English) Gardeners’ Weekly as original. 
The Country Gentleman also thought the article worthy 
of being reproduced here, and it also copied it from the 
English paper. There is nothing like foreign travel to im- 
prove individuals, and we suppose that an article is all 
the better for crossing the ocean. 





Where to Buy Land and Settle.— 
East, West and South? Day after day the post brings us 
requests for information, where persons should buy land 
and go to farming, from every part of the country. Re- 
turning soldiers, worn-out tradesmen, and mechanics, 
seek in country life health’and happiness which they 
find so small a share of in the city. Our friends must 
realize that these are among the hardest questions that 
can be proposed.—Were we going to “ pull up stakes” 
ourseles, it would take us long to decide where to go, 
Within 30 miles of New York there are many very at- 
tractive spots. The banks of the Hudson and the ad- 


It is alittle whitish insect that hops about in, 





joining country furnish romance and picturesqueness 
of scenery unrivaled, and at the same time well adapted 
to farming, especially to grazing and the hardier kinds of 
fruits. New Jersey lands are of all qualities and condi- 
tions, from swampy to sandy, from mountainous to flat. 
Delaware is like Jersey, except the mountains. Mary- 
land has a great variety of land ; old tobacco farms, well- 
worn, and forest land, as yet untouched, some very cheap, 
others dear at any price. And much the same may be 
said of the whole South, reading cotton, or corn, for 
tobacco, for the more southern States. The South has 
many attractions to enterprising good principled men, and 
cheap lands are the least of these. [t is one of the most 
beautiful and richest countries of the world. The pro- 
ductions are most varied, including a multitude of fruits 
and plants, of which Northern people know nothing, be- 
sides figs, oranges, pecan nuts, etc., which we prize. The 
country has never been half developed, and white 
men can bear the climate: and work all day in the sun, 
almost all the year perfectly well, as is demonstrated 
every year by the foreign mechanics in New Orleans and 
other cities. ‘ Society ” there may not welcome northern 
men, who ought to goin colonies, so as to form a society 
of their own and to be independent of those who would 

maintain the principles which have cursed the land and 
the nation. Treated as reasonable men and women, the 
negroes will be faithful laborers and staunch friends, 
a farmer might find some of them bungling, slow, lazy, 

and untrusty ; but what hands are not? Working among 

them, taking an interest in them and their welfare, he 
would see less of this, and secure faithful and cheap labor 





The Death of Sir Joseph Paxton.— 
This distinguished horticulturist died in England on the 
8th of June last, at the age of 64. He began life as gar 
dener’s apprentice and was afterwards connected with 
some of the best horticultural establishments in England. 
He is most widely known as the designer of the first 
Crystal Palace, built for the first International Exhibition 
at London, for which service he was knighted. He was 
a contributor to horticultural and botanical periodicals, 
and the author of a very useful botanical dictionary. 





Good Sorgo;Machinery.—The large 
number of those who are just entering the business of 
making syrup from sorgo, justifies our calling attention 
to the superior mills and evaporator made by Blymyer, 
Bates & Day, and the Clark Sorgo Machine Co. adver- 
tised in our business columns. Successful trial for years 
has given their apparatus a deserved reputation for 
superior excellence ; we can heartily recommend them. 





That Big Bull Frog advertised for in 
our columns is honestly wanted by a reliable man, who 
will pay the premiums offered as soon as the winners 
shall be known. Boys living in the vicinity of ponds, or 
swamps may find frog-hunting profitable, especially if 
they can secure any of extra size. The exhibition will no 
doubt be a unique and funny affair. 





Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture.—“ W. H. G.” and many others. We know of 
no way of procuring this except by making application to 
the Department. The present Commissioner is Isaac 
Newton—we wish it was’nt, but he is the man to write to, 
and he at present lives in Washington, D. C. 


Difference in Churning.—J. E. Wildey, 
Lake Co., Ill., desires us to explain why milk needs 
churning, where he lives, nearly twice as long, before 
butter appears, as it does at the East. If he will prove 
to us that such is the fact, we will try to give a satis- 
factory explanation. 


The best Churn.—We have repeated in- 
quiries as to “which is the best churn?” We cannot 
answer this question positively, because we have never 
tested them all. But the writer has no hesitation in stating 
that, after having used the Brinkerhoff churn (advertised 
page 227, July number) for three years, and testing it 
thoroughly, he thinks it one of the best, if not the best. 





Catting off Teats.—“F. 0. W.” desires 
us to answer through the Agriculturist what to do with 
a double teat on one of his heifers. Twist a piece of 
small wire around it sufficiently tight, to obstruct all cir- 
culation. In 19 or 12 days the teat will drop off, and new 
skin will form over the scar. This should not be done, 
however, when a cow gives milk, as the wound would be 
kept from healing over, by the flow of the milk, before a 
scab could form over it. 

Fruit Jars.—cC. H. Howard, Cook Co., IIl., 
Potter & Bodines’ Jars were mentioned because we have 
tried them and found them valuable. We have no doubt 
the kind you refer to, as well as others, which are tight 
when elosed, and are easily opened,will prove just as good, 
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Remedy for Leaky Teats.—As soon 
as the cow is milked clean, wrap a rag about one 
inch wide twice around each teat, an inch from each tip, 
and tie it on with woolen yarn, which is more elastic than 
linen or cotton. They should be tied in a bow knot suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent the milk from coming down to 
the end of the teats, but not tight enough to produce pain 
by stopping the circulation of the blood. The rags are 
of course removed when the cow is milked. Light In- 
dia rubber bands slipped over each teat are much better 
and more convenient than strings, and may be obtained 
at any stationery store. They may be made by cutting 
nariow slices off from the end of rubber tubes, or by 
cutting rings out of a piece of old-fashioned rubber shoe. 
If they clasp the teats too tightly, shave them thinner. 
A joiner’s gouge is the best tool to cut out such rings with. 
After a few weeks the teats will be so contracted that 
they will not leak. 


Boughton White Wheat.—A corre- 
spondent whose name was mentioned in the Agriculturist 
in connection with the Boughton wheat, receives so many 
questions by letter, that he thinks his statements must be 
of general value to our readers. For ourselves we only 
know it to have a very good reputation wherever we 
have seen it grow—ranking equal to the Soule, Weeks, 
and other good varieties. Our correspondent says: * Ist, 
The Boughton smooth eared wheat ripens earlier than 
any wheat I know of—nearly, if not quite a week earlier 
than the red Mediteranean. In 1863, I had engaged 
my three acre lot, to be reaped on the 27th of June (fully 
ripe), but Gen. Jenkins, and then Gen. Lee visited us 
with about 90,000 Southerners, and hence it was not 
reaped until the 18th of July. Still, it shelled out very 
little. The yield was 251g bushels to the acre. Stood 
rather thin. Second, Freezing out. The winter of 1863— 
64 was a hard one on wheat. Col. McClure and other 
growers had light crops in consequence of freezing out, 
but mine was better than ever—the yield from 2% acres 
was 66% bushels in weight (63 bushels measure); the 
grain plump, the flour from it the best I ever had, whilst 
an adjoining lot of red Mediterranean, sowed on the same 
day, was greatly damaged by the fly, my Boughton, fit 
for reaping 7 days before, was untouched by that enemy. 
To the query: I can think of only one reason why my 
Boughton did not freeze out, namely : I had top-dressed it 
the fall before.”—[Probably with fine yard manure. Ep.] 





Cure for Insect Stings.—A French 
newspaper, the Sud-Est, of Grenoble, publishes a cure 
for insect stings which it says “is not only as efficacious 
as an alkaline application, but is preferable to this 
and many other remedies in being always at hand when 
wanted. It consists in the immediate application upon the 
wound, sting or bite, of a small quantity of the yellowish 
secretion formed in the ear, known as ceramen or ear- 
wax. The faculty may scout this as an old woman’s an- 
tidote; but it is said to prove successful even 
against the bites of poisonous insects which not unfre- 
quently occasion death. The discoverer of the remedy 
states that the venom in the bite or sting is completely 
neutralized by this simple ineans.” It is easily tested. 





Canker worms (Phalina vernata).—Great 
devastations were wrought by the canker worm in New 
England during the past months of May and June. 
In making two trips into Connecticut, we passed, we may 
almost say, throngh hundreds of miles of orchards and 
rows of elms, which were atone time hung with fine 
webs that glistened in the morning sun, and suspended 
countless numbers of little naked wriggling worms, and 
at another the same trees presented an appearance as if 
a fire hal swept over them, scorching and destroying 
every green thing. The apple and elm trees at about 
the middle of June had no more leaves, and cast 
scarcely more shade than in mid-winter, the strong ribs 
and veins of the leaves being all that the worms had 
left. They have destroyed the fruit as well, for deprived 
of the sustenance derived from the foliage it has dropped. 
Many different contrivances for defense against this 
pest have been tried, all depending on the same funda- 
mental fact, viz: that the female moths that lay the 
eggs from which the worms are hatched, come from the 
ground, ascend the trees by crawling up the trunks, and 
being wingless they must crawl. We hear the greatest 
dissatisfaction and lack of confidence expressed in regard 
to these protectors, but so far as we can learn where they 
have proved ineffective (as they have we are free to say 
in the great majority of cases), they were either not put 
on early enough, or they were not well applied. 

REMEDIES FOR THE EVIL.—The fact that the females 
must crawl up the trees to deposit their eggs, places the 
multiplication of the insect almost entirely within the 
power of man. No manever saw the winged male carry 
his companion over any obstacle, or into the tree. Impos- 
sible obstacles are: Ist, Leaden gutters surrounding the 











trunks, filled with oil. A cross section of a gutter is like 
a letter c inverted (thus 9). The oil is held in the lower 
part and the upper part forms, a roof to keep out the 
rain ; 2d, Cas iron troughs similar tothe leaden ones (pat- 
ented); 3th, yreshly tarred bands (upon cloth or paper,) 
about the trunks, which are not effective after the tar 
hardens, or in cold weather; 4th, A (patented) inverted 
metalic trough, a section of which is somewhat like a 
letter y inverted, (thus A,) suspended and attached to the 
tree by a cloth band on the upper end, 5th, An inverted 
glass-trough, or gutter (patented) attached to the tree in 
a similar way; 6th, A strip of tin, two or three inches 
long, to the lower edge of which a strip of cloth is 
fastened, the ends of the tin being cut slanting, the upper 
one lapping, and the tin being smeared with some fluid, 
offensive to the insect (the form patented, the fluid not). 
These plans have all so far as we know stopped the 
ascent of the insects; the 3d plan is not tobe recom- 
mended. The 6th is probably the cheapest.—We have 
little doubt that cloth or tough paper, or such as is made 
impervious to water by oiling, smeared with some viscous 
non-drying substance, like tar and molasses, or something 
of the nature of bird-lime, that which the female moth 
could not pass, would be effective, and cheaper than any- 
thing else, quite a consideration in large orchards, 

EARLY APPLICATION.—The application of any preventive 
must be made as early as the first of September, for the 
moths begin to ascend as soon as the nights are frosty ; 
and keep it up till the earth is frozen hard. In the spring 
they commence again as soon as the top of the ground 
becomes soft from the ice thawing , and they may be seen 
ascending every mild evening for 6 or 8 weeks, A good 
deal of labor attends faithfully preventing the ascent of 
these creatures, but it may be done, and we may save 
our trees and fruit, and it will bea paying job in the end. 





Silk Worm Raising in France.— 
The experiments (says La Patrie, of Paris,) made in the 
raising of silk worms at the Imperial farm at Vincennes, 
are now in full operation. A great many breeds of the 
ordinary mulberry silk worm are being raised there with 
the view of ascertaining the causes of the epidemic raging 
among these little animals, and important experiments 
are made in acclimating various new species, such as 
live on the leaves of the oak, the wild plum tree, the 
castor oil plant (Ricinus), ailanthus, and other trees. At 
the present time the ailanthus worm is perfectly accli- 
mated ; they are being successfully raised and the num- 
ber of eggs of this species produced at the Imperial Seri- 
cultural establishment is insufficient to supply the de- 
mand; fortunately, however, there are several worm- 
raisers in the other parts of France, as well as in Switz- 
erland, who are able to furnish large quantities of them. 





Ant FRills.—“ Ward” has several colonies 
of ants in his yard, and wishes to know how to get rid of 
them. We wish we could tell him. We once fought the 
inhabitants of two hills for several weeks, with every- 
thing we could think of, and they rather flourished under 
the treatment. This was before benzine was in common 
use, and were we troubled now, should make an experi- 
ment with that, by pouring a quantity into the holes, and 
covering them up with earth, so as to confine the ants in 
the vapor as long as possible. One correspondent re- 
ported that he routed a large colony by burning fire 
crackers on the hill one 4th of July. 





How to Italianize an Apiary in any 
kind of Hives.—Bidwell Brothers, of St. Paul, Minn.., 
write: ‘“ When an Italian Queen has been ina hive 10 
days, all the eggs and brood from which a Queen can be 
made are Italian; then change this hive with one contain- 
ing a black queen, drive out both stocks of bees with 
queens, shaking the bees containing the black queen in 
front of the one which contained the Italian, and as they 
go in catch and kill the black queen. The bees will then 
raise an Italian queen from the Italian brood. Next shake 
the bees with the Italian queen in front of the hive which 
previously contained the black queen, and in 10 days re- 
peat the operation with another until all are Italianized.” 





Are Italian Bees Hardy ?—Bidwell 
Bros., of Minnesota, says in answer to this question: 
‘We wintered 28 stocks of bees in the open air, which 
included 21 of Italians, They ate less and came out the 
strongest of the lot.” 





Phosphatic Manures.—It is generally be- 
lieved that of all the necessary ingredients of plants de- 
rived from the soil, none is commonly so easily exhausted, 
or withdrawn by successive cropping, as Phosphoric acid. 
The great source of supply of this substance is bones— 
which consist largely of phosphate of lime. And on 
all exhausted or worn-out land, manures of whic#bones 
or phosphate of lime form a part, in the shape of bone- 
dust, or composts containing it, superphosphate of lime, 


etc., are productive of the most lasting benefit. Peruvi- 
an guano contains a considerable quantity of phosphate 
of lime (26 or 28 per cent.), but proportionally more am- 
monia (15 to17 per cent.), which stimulates the growth 
of crops so that an increased quantity of both bone-earth 
and other inorganic, or earthy manurial substances are 
needed by the crops in connection with its use on ex- 
hausted land. There have been various deposits found, 
of the nature of guano, containing far less ammonia and 
more phosphates. Some of these are very valuable as 
manures for more or less worn out and exhausted land; 
containing as they do the phosphates naturally in a state 
of fine powder, and readily assimilable. Of tMis charac- 
ter is the socalled Bolivian guano, the best samples of 
which contain some 60 per cent. of phosphates, with 
between 1 and 2 percent. of ammonia. It must come 
chiefly in competition with bone-dust, ordinary grades of 
which contain about 45 per cent. of phosphates, with 
about 3 per cent. of ammonia, or its equivalent. The 
best qualities of bone meal or bone turnings and filings 
are much richer both in ammonia and the phosphates, 
(4% per cent. of ammonia—57X per cent. phosphates.) 





Shingles—How to Lay and Nail 
Them ?—“ 0. H. E., of Portsmouth, N. H., says he 
sends us “a chip for our Basket,” we hope for more 
*from the same source. In the sawing of shingles from 
round ‘**bolts” or small trees 6 or 8 inches diameter, the 
shingles are ‘‘ slab-ways,” or have a piece of the heart in 
thei, or have more sap wood on one side than on the 
other, and the annual rings lap one upon the other. If 
the sap side of the shingle is exposed to the weather and 
the heart side is placed next the roof, it will not curl or 
warp up; alsoif the nails are placed one inch each side 
of a line running through the center of the shingle, es- 
pecially each side of the heart piece, if there is one, (the 
usual manner being one inch from the edge, however 
wide the shingle may be,) the shrinkage will be from 
each edge toward the center. I have seen roofs shingled 
with Fir, Hemlock, Spruce, Cedar, and Sapling-pine, re- 
tained in their place, and without a split, and also shin- 
gled in the old manner with every other one split from 
shrinkage, making a crack directly over the joint in the 
lower course, and under the joint in the next course 
above, causing a leak. We knowour plan works well 
and will be useful to many. 

**No. 17 Merchants Exchange.’— 
During the past three or four years we have received 
from time to time hundreds of circulars sent to our sub- 
scribers, and by them forwarded to us, dated ** No. 17 
Merchants Exchange,” although professedly emanating, 
from many different cities and towns. Often they bear 
the name of a place where “the oldest inhabitant” nev- 
er heard of the existence of a ‘“‘ Merchants Exchange.” 
Most or all of these are swindling schemes of bogus 
lotteries (all lotteries are unsafe money traps) to tempt 
the unthinking. Give a wide berth to all letters and cir- 
culars dated ‘17 Merchants Exchange,” especially if 
they offer great inducements for investing money. 





How to Set a Steel Trap.—tTake 4 
common steel trap with a stiff spring, but one which 
springs easily, cover the trap with a piece of cotton cloth, 
sewing it to the “‘ pane” or treadpiece. Upon this fasten 
the bait so that it can not be taken off without springing 
the trap. Set the trap near the rats’ runs, J. Amaden, 
Defiance Co., O., says of this way: ‘ After trying every 
thing else I fixed my trap according to the ubove plap 
and caught 9 rats in one hour.” 





. 
The Live Oak.—J. McGregor. It is of no 
use to try to start the acorns of the live oak in Iowa, as 
the climate is much too cold for it. 





A good Yield of Potatoes.—R. Coates 
of Aftleborough, C. W., writes, that one of his neighbors 
planted, last spring, a bushel of Prince Alberts, cut into 
small sets, and in the fall harvested 98 bushels. The 
land had been used for a sheep pasture for several years, 
and the planting was done on the recently turned sod. 

Flag Leek.—“L. A. L.” has received some 
seeds of this from the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, and wishes to know whether it is useful or ore 
namental. It is a garden plant of the onion kind, and 
is used in soups and stews. An account and figure was 
given in April of last year. 

Dried Currants.—J. J. T., Sullivan, Ind, 
asks, if the dried currants of the shops are the common 
red currants, and how they are prepared, The imported 
currant is not a currant at all, but avery small grape from 
the South of Europe. Being from Corinth, they were 





called Corinths, which finally was changed into currants. 
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The “Spring House” of the Prai- 
rie.—D. Kilpatrick, of Des Moines Co., Iowa, writes to 
express his appreciation of the article on making cheese 
from few cows, and says: ‘ We think that article alone 
worth a year’s subscription. We cannot make butter, or 
keep it well when made for want of the “spring house,” 
so familiar to many of your readers, where ** He sendeth 
the springs to the vallies which run among the hills.” A 
spring is a very rare thing on the Prairies. We can make 
cheese without difficulty on the plan there given, by keep- 
ing the curd till enough is obtained to fill the hoop, by 
hanging it in a bucket in the well. By the way you may 
tell your readers in like circumstances, that they can 
have sweet, cool, delicious milk every day in the same 
way. Get a good can, or a pail with a close fitting lid 
(we have used a coffee boiler to good advantage), fill it 
with fresh mi!k and hang it in the well with a strong 
cord, lowering it near to the water, and using great care 
not to spill any in the water, or you will spoil your well. 
Just at meal time draw it up (stirring whatever cream is 
on it well through, it don’t hurt it a bit), and if there are 
any children about, you will wonder how soon it will 
disappear to their satisfaction and yours.” 





Fermented Swill.—A “Subscriber” asks if 
“*swill for fattening hogs will lose or gain any thing by 
allowing it to ferment?” Swill properly so called can 
never gain any thing by fermentation, for if ‘‘ fermenta- 
tion” be allowed to go on long enough all swill will 
putrify. Many good farmers allow their swill to fer- 
ment toa slight extent before feeding, in order to give it 
greater uniformity of character, and, in case meal of any 
kind is added to the ‘house slops,” to take the place in 
a measure of cooking, which is inconvenient in the sum- 
mer time. When this is practised, however, swill 
should be kept in several different vessels, so that the 
feed may be fermented uniformly from day to day. 





Fine Grapes.—Those who visited the straw- 
berry exhibition of the American Institute last June saw 
a collection of exotic grapes, the like of which is seldom 
exhibited. A large number of varieties were shown, the 
berries in each bunch being as near alike as if they had 
been cast in the same mould. This splendid display was 
made by Mr. John Ellis of the Fox Meadow Gardens, 
Westchester Co., N. ¥Y., whose extensive graperies fur- 
nish the New York market with a large share of this de- 
licious, though cosily fruit. 

Training in Graperies.—‘ Amateur.” 
Your plan shows the alternate renewal system, which Is 
very difficult to carry out. Better study Chorlton, or 
some other authority for the best methods, as we have 
not space to illustrate them. 

Hale’s Early Peach.—Isaac Pullen, Esq., 
of Hightstown, N. J., has sent us fine specimens of this 
variety from his orchard houses. This is a favorite sort 
with Mr. Pullen, who finds it at least two weeks earlier 
than any other. Its quality is excellent, and it is as hand- 
some as it is good. 

Catalogues, etc., Received.—William 
Parry of Pomona Garden and Nursery, Cinnaminson, N. 
J., sends his price list for the fall of 1865. Mr. P. has the 
Philadelphia Raspberry as a speciality....We are in- 
debted to Geo. M. Beeler, Secretary, for the Transactions 
of the Indiana Horticultural Society at its fourth annual 
meeting. The Transactions of the Worcester Co. (Mass.) 
Horticultural Society, from 1857 to 1864, have been sent 
by its Secretary, Edward W. Lincoln... C. S. De Witt, 
Montreal, sends us Hind’s Essay on the Insects and 
Diseases injurious to Wheat Crops, a prize essay publish- 
ed in 1857 for distribution in Canada at public expense, 





Augustus 0. Moore.—Every one having 
a collection of American agricultural or horticultural 
books, will find upon one or more of them the imprint of 
A. O. Moore & Co. Had Mr. Moore been solely a book 
publisher, a notice of him would scarcely have interested 
our readers, but as he was thoroughly identified with 
their pursuits, it seems proper to give more than a brief 
mention of his life and work. Augustus Olcott Moore 
was born in Columbus, Ga., in 1822, and removed at an 
early age, with his parents, to Ohio, in which State, at the 
age of 19, he purchased a farm which he carried on for 
four or five years. He afterwards went into the banking 
business in Cincinnati, where he remained for several 
years. Being devoted to art, he left mercantile life after 
several year’s experience in it, and gave his time to 
painting. Though he never ranked himself as an artist, 
he possessed decided talent in art, and had it not been for 
his great modesty would have been known as an artist. 
In 1853, Mr. Moore came to N. Y. City and engaged in 
the publishing business, which he continued until 1859. 
As a publisher he was noted for his sympathy and co- 
operation with literary men and artists—a trait which 





was doubtless often excercised in opposition to his in- 
terests as publisher. In the revision of Downing’s Lands- 
cape Gardening, many of the finest sketches were made 
and put upon the engraver’s block by hisown hand, The 
close confinement of the book business brought on 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and he was forced to relinquish 
itin 1859, He afterwards travelled in California, Central 
America, West Indies, Minnesota, and Europe. Several 
of his observations in Central America were published in 
the Agriculturist, illustrated by his own pencil, and while 


-he was in business, he was a frequent contributor to our 


columns, especially upon insects injurious to horticulture, 
Mr. Moore returned from Europe in the autumn of 1864, 
and died in April last. We have delayed a notice of the 
death of Mr. Moore for the lack of precise data, and now 
give this too brief tribute to the memory of a noble, un- 
selfish pure-hearted friend. 

William Buckminster, the founder, 
editor and publisher of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
died at his home in Framingham, Mass., at the age of 82 
years, He was educated at Harvard College, became a 
lawyer, but subsequently gave up this profession for that 
of agriculture, and a few year’s after (in 1841), in connec- 
tion with his son, established the Ploughman in Boston, 
which has ever since held a prominent place among Am- 
erican Agricultural Journals. Mr. Buckminster retired 
from the active editorship of the paper in 1862. His ac- 
quaintance among farmers and agriculturists was very 
extensive, and he will be long remembered and sincerely 
mourned as an earnest, honest, useful man. 





Plants Named.—sS. A. Hunter, Alleghany 
Co., Pax—The common Blue-flag, Iris versicolor... H. 
Humphreys, Davis Co., lowa. Some kind of Juncus or 
Rush, but quite too young to determine the species.... 
B. B. Herrick. Negundo aceroides, the Ash-leaved Ma- 
ple, also called Box-elder, Sugar is sometimes made 
from this species. ...M. R. A., York Co., Me. No. lis 
Calopogon pulchellus, one of the most beautiful of our 
native orchids. No. 2 is the very common Cinquefoil 
or Five-finger, Potentilla Canadensis, 





Agricultural and Horticultural 
Fairs.—If those who have charge of the preliminary 
work in arranging for exhibitions the coming autumn will 
seud us, before Aug. 10th, notice of place, date, and 
name of corresponding secretary, or business manager, 
they will aid us in issuing eur annual list in September, 
and receive the thanks of the editors. 





Black Knot.—We have numerous inquirers 
respecting this, and have had the experience of only one 
person in treating it. Mr. A. D. Brown, of Mercer Co., 
N. J., states that he knows the following remedy to be 
effectual. A tablespoonful of chloride of Lime (Bleach- 
ing Powder) is mixed with a quart of water, and after it 
has stood, occasionally shaking, for a few hours it is ready 
for use. The knot is pared even with the healthy bark, 
and the solution applied to the wound. Mr. B. says: “1 
will guarantee that the Black-knot will not appear in that 
place again.” A simple remedy and easily tried. 





The Ten-lined Potato Beetle.—We 
have received from A. S. Runyon, Putnam Co., Mo., as 
well as from others in different parts of the West, speci- 
mens of an insect which Is very destructive to the potato 
crops. The larva, or grubis represented in fig. 1. It is of 
a yellow color with black 
dots. The perfect insect, 
given in fig. 2,is of a pale 
yellow color, marked with 
ten black lines, five on each 

Fig. 1. wing cover. Both these en- 
gravings are of twice the natural size, and give a sufficient- 
ly good representation of the insect to enable it to be recog- 
nized. Those wishing a detailed description are referred 
to Doct. Fitch’s article in the Transactions of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society for 1863, p. 796. The female 
deposits her eggs upon the underside of the leaves, and the 
brood is hatched in 3 or 4 days, ready to commence their 
depredations, and if not checked, 
soon destroy every vestige of vine. 
The insects fall very readily when the 
plants are disturbed, and it has been 
recommended to catch them in pans 
containing hot water. A writer in 
the Kansas Farmer states that by 
timely attention the crop may be 
saved. He finds it inconvenient to 
renew the water as fast as it cools, 
and uses instead, cold water witha 
thin stratum of turpentine on the surface. The insects, 
in dropping into the water pass through the tur- 
pentine and are killed by it. Probably benzine, such 
as is used by painters, would answer in place of turpen- 
tine, and be at the same time much cheaper, 








Fig. 2. 





Root-pruning Hyacinths.—M. Vasin, 
of France, finds that by cutting the roots of hyacinths 
grown in water to within about an inch and a half of the 
bulb, the bloom is much finer. It is done when the leaves 
are well developed and before the flower spike has 
protruded itself above them. 





Barnum ’s latest (not last) Display. 
Barnum’s Museum gave on Thursday, July 18th, an ex- 
hibition which completely exhausted its resources. In 
other words, this curiosity shop, which was known, by 
name at least, from one end of the land to the other, is 
destroyed by fire, and all its natural curiosities, relics, 
antiquities, etc., are gone. The collection, aside from 
much that was trivial, contained a great deal of real 
value, and no one could visit it without being instructed, 
and in this view it is a national loss. Mr. Barnum, how- 
ever, is not a man to be set back by the loss of a museum, 
or two, and is preparing to start a new one already, be- 
fore the stones of the old one are cold, and he calls upon 
all who have natural or other curiosities, suitable to be 
placed in such an institution, to communicate with him. 


The German Edition of the Agriculturist- 
Reduction of Price. 


——.— 





It gives the publisher pleasure to announce that the 
reduction in the expenses attending the preparation of 
the German edition of this journal has been suct., that he 
has decided to receive subscriptions at the same rates 
with the English edition. This edition has never been 
conducted at a profit—but very much the contrary. 
Nevertheless—being fully of the opinion that it ought to 
pay—and assured on every hand that it has been and is 
doing a great deal of good among German farmers and 
others, it has been continued. Now with the improve- 
ment in the times, the disbanding of the army and the re- 
turn to peaceful industries of our soldiers, he is confident, 
that with a reduction of the price, a large addition to the 
subscription list may be secured. The agricultural and 
horticultural portions of the Agriculturist are well trans- 
lated, and besides, a special department is edited by Hon. 
F. Muench, of Missouri, (well known throughout the 
Country by his Nom de Plume “ Far West,”) which adds 
much to the value and interest of this edition. 
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$300.00 for a Barn Plan. 
-_-— 
One of the subscribers to the Agriculturist is about to 
erect Farm Buildings, and wants a plan. To secure one 








he authorizes us to offer three hundred dollars ($300) in 
prizes, as follows: 

$150 For the best plan. 

$100 for the second best plan. 

$50 for the third best plan. 

The plans must be submitted to a committee to be 
announced in the September number, on or before the 
first Monday in October. The plan must be for the ac- 
commodation of adairy of 20 cows, 2 yoke of oxen, 6 
horses, with young animals to keep up the stock, 100 
The building or build- 
ings must be of wood, and calculated for a level farm. 


sheep, 20 hogs, and 300 poultry. 


The plans should be carefully drawn to a scale. Work- 
ing plans and specifications are not now desired ; but full 
explanations of every valuable feature, materials used, 
in general, and every thing essential to be known by an 
architect or builder to enable him to prepare working 
plans, should be furnished. The plans will become the 
Property of the gentleman making this offer, and a selec- 
tion will be published in the American Agriculturist. 
In addition a very liberal sum will be paid for the full 
working drawings and specifications of the plan decided 
upon after the prizes are awarded, And any new and 
valuable ideas or suggestions furnished, which may be 
adopted, will meet with appropriate recognition. 
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Grain Cradles, 
—@o——— 

Grain cradles will always be needed, even if 
horse reapers are used to cut nearly the whole 
crop. It is important for all to know what con- 
stitutes a good cradle, how to put it in order, 
and how to use it, so as to cut grain and lay it 
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Fig. 1.—PROPER FORM OF CRADLE SCYTHE. 


The form of the scythe is to be noted. <A very 
straight scythe is quite as objectionable as 
one that has too much curvature. When it 
is too straight on the cutting edge, it will cut too 
squarely across the standing straws; whereas 
the cut should be made in a drawing or sliding 
manner, and the fingers must of necessity be 
correspondingly straight. The illustration here- 
with given, figure 1, represents a cradle scythe 
of a good form. It will beseen that the cutting 
edge from a to }, about one foot in length, is the 
arc of one circle; and the other part, from 6 to 
¢, is the arc of another circle of the same size, but 
in a different position. We have found by meas- 
uring, that these circles are about ten feet in di- 
ameter, and that the distance from d in the dot- 
ted line to ¢, when a scythe is four feet long, is 
about 24 inches. A cradle scythe of this shape 
works well, if it is properly hung on the snath. 

The question is frequently asked why a cradle 
scythe is made broader from the back to the 
cutting edge, than a grass scythe? The object 
of this is twofold; first is to support the grain 
after it is cut off, and second to furnish ample 
room for the straw to slide back from the cut- 
ting edge against the fingers, after it has been 
cut off. If a scythe, no wider than a grass 
scythe, is attached to a cradle, as soon as the 
space from the fingers to the cutting edge is 
filled with straw, the scythe can not cut off any 
more straw; therefore, as the cradle is “ full,’ 
it must slide over the rest of the clip. 

If the fingers do not correspond with the 
curve of the scythe, a cradle will not work well, 
even if the scythe is made according to the most 
perfect pattern. Figure 2 represents a scythe 
of the same form as fig. 1. The object of it is 
to show the relative length and curvature of 
the first finger of the cradle, when compared 
with the form of the scythe. The inside of the 
finger should extend at least two inches beyond 
the back of the scythe, and it is best to have 
the finger from one to two inches shorter than 
the scythe. The small end should stand over 
the point of the scythe, as represented in fig. 2, 
and from one to two inches above it. If the 
first finger rests hard on the scythe, it some- 
times prevents the grain discharging freely 





Fig. 2.—PROPER POSITION OF FINGER. 


when the cradle is in use. The point of the 


first finger should always stand as far back as 
possible, and not catch any straws beyond 
the scythe. Whensome strawsare pulled down | 
and not cut off, it shows that some of the fingers 
atand out too far, Qn the contrary, when the | 





cradle does not gather all the grain that is cut 
off, some of the fingers are out too far, or are 
too short. Sometimes every finger stands exact- 
ly in its most proper position and the cradle 
does not gather all the grain. This can be ob- 
viated in two ways; first, by using a shorter 
scythe; or second, by dulling about two inches 











of the cutting edge at the point. Sometimes 
the scythe and low- 
er finger are all 
right, but the other 
fingers are so short, 
“that the cradle does 
not gather all the 
grain the scythe cuts 
off. This difficulty can be obviated in no other 
way than by attaching a scythe 2 or3 inches 
shorter, and cutting off the lower finger to cor- 
respond with the scythe, as shown by fig. 2, and 
to be also-of the correct proportional length 
with the other fingers. Fingers may be “too 
crooked,” or too much curved near the points. 
It isa common occurrence to see cradle fingers 
like a sleigh runner--having nearly all the 
curvature within 12 to 20 inches of the ends. 
Such cradles never work well, as they carry 
most of the grain, after it is cut off, near the 
forward part of the cradle, which causes it to 
work hard, and to hang too heavily on the 
point, as well as to hold on too much, when it 
is being laid in a swath. 
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Felling Trees—Problems Proposed. 
— 

Dr. W. H. Niles, sends a statement with some 
questions about the mechanical powers involved 
in a common woodman’s expedient to make a 
tree fail where he wishes it to, which, though 
intended for our problem column, contains a 
valuable practical hint, so we insert it here. 
The questions will tax the mathe- 
matics of some older heads than 
might find them were they on the 
children’s page.-—*The woodman 
often finds it necessary to fell a 
tree in an opposite direction to that 
toward which it leans. To do this 
he places a stiff pole, A, B, against 
the tree and makes the foot im- 
movable by driving a stake, he then places 
another pole, C, D, a little shorter than the first 
in like manner against the tree—the centre of 
this he has weakened by chopping, so that it 
will bend easily. He now cuts the tree nearly 
off at the stump, when py bringing the centre 


of the pole, C, D, down a few inches at ZH, and 
then lifting with his shoulder until the pole is 
straightened, the tree is moved in the opposite 
direction, The end of the pole, A, B, is now 
crowded down the trunk so as to hold what he 
has gained. By repeating the operation the top 
of the tree is thrown beyond the base, and the 
tree falls where he wishes to have it. 

Questions.—Suppose the pole, C, D, is ten feet 
long, and a force 100 Ibs. is exerted at Z, what 
power is exerted against the tree at C.—1st, 
When the centre of the pole at Z,is 6 inches 
from a straight line ?—2nd. When it is fiveinch- . 
es from a straight line?—3d. When it is four 
inches from a straight line?—4th. When it is 
three inches from a straight line?—5th. ‘When 
it is two inches from a straight line ?—6th. 
When it is one inch from a straight line ?—and 
finally, which of the mechanical powers has 
been thus employed ?” 


a 





Salting Stock, and Salting Hay. 
—_o—— 

There can be no doubt that the animal econ- 
omy requires salt. The natural and universal 
desire for it, the wide-spread supply of it by the 
hand of Providence, and the good effects of its 
moderate use, demonstrate this. It operates 
both as a tonic and a gentle laxative; it regu- 
lates the stomach and bowels, and gives an edge 
to the appetite. Still, animals may take it to 
excess, and hurt themselves when they get 
access to it after long deprivation. It is the fa- 
vorite practice of some farmers to salt their 
stock regularly once in so many days, giving 
them always a fixed quantity. This generally 
works well. Others prefer to keep a supply al- 
ways within reach of their cattle, so that they 
can go and satisfy their natural cravings for it 
whenever they choose, reasonably supposing it 
as safe to do so as to allow stock to drink at 
pleasure from a running stream. In regard to 
salting hay at the time of harvest in order to 
prevent heating and moulding, in case the hay 
is not thoroughly cured, it is most important 
not to over-salt, as evil effects may accrue to the 
stock. Six quarts of salt to the ton, evenly dis- 
tributed, is sufficient for the greenest, and not 
too much for the animals. Salt, as commonly 
thrown upon the hay-mow, falls in lumps and 
handfuls here and there, so that the stock get 
too much of it to-day and too little to-morrow. 
When they eat to excess, it produces an unnat- 
ural thirst, laxness of the bowels, and weakness 
ofthe limbs. It is of course safer and better to 
store away the fodder, well cured, without salt, 
and let the cattle have daily access to salt 
troughs under cover in their yards, where they 
will take only as much as nature requires. 





Sorghum as a Green Fodder Crop. 


—e——_ 
Indian corn requires a rich soil, and one not 
liable to suffer from severe drouths, to make & 
really good growth of stalks for cutting for fod- 
der, green or dry. Sorghum, if the soil be well 
worked and not weedy, will in many places fur- 
nish more fodder and of nearly as good quality, 
especially in dry seasons. There is not so much 
need of care in selecting the seed, and this crop, 
if it get a good start will bear drouth very well. 
It should be sown in drills about two feet apart. 
The ground should be deep, mellow, and free 
from weeds. When the seed first comes up, the 


little plants are hard to tell from grass, and are 
liable to be choked, hence clean land is very 





desirable, It is cut and cured like corn stalks. 
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Gigantic Indian Fowls. 


ee 

As our knowledge of the countries of Central 
Asia extends, and more especially as naturalists 
pursue their investigations among those coun- 
tries where with scarce a doubt our barn-yard 
fowls were originally native, numerous and very 
interesting varieties are brought to light. Some 
prove very useful, as for example, the Brahma 
Pootra, which has been known only since 1850; 
others are simply curious, and have failed to 
impart to crosses the good qualities which 
they possessed, or to improve when bred with 
care, even where the effort has been made to 
engraft upon the breed the excellences of anoth- 
er. A new wonder for poultry fanciers, and 
perhaps the germ of a new hen-fever, equal to 
that excited by the Cohin China fowls, has been 
brought from Central India by a Capt. Hastings 
Frazer. It is represented in the above group of 
fowls. ‘The drawing having been made be- 
fore the birds had recovered from the effects of 
a long voyage, doubtless does not show them 
to good advantage. They rejoice in the grace- 
ful name of Beegum-Pilly-Gaguzes, from the 
title of a native Prince. A cock and hen and 
two pullets are shown. The cock stands 2 
fect 6 inches high, and his thigh is so large it 
can hardly be spanned with one hand. Chick- 
ens are said to attain the weight of 8 pounds at 
Zor 8 months old. These meagre statements 
are sufficient to lend an interest to the homely 
group of fowls of which -we present a picture, 
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and to lead us to watch for further reports of 
their success or failure in British poultry-yards. 
Capt. Frazer takes them to Scotland, where he 
intends breeding them and crossing them with 
the Gray Dorkings, in the hope of increasing 
the size of this large and favorite breed. 
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August Turnips. 

In many parts of the country turnips of. ex- 
cellent quality, and of fair size, can be raised 
from seed sowed from the ist to the 10th of 
August. In other places again, it would be 
time and labor spent in vain to attempt to raise 
even a small plot of this kind of roots. If the 
soil is only right and in good condition, there 
will be but little doubt of a good crop. On the 
5th of October last we saw in one of the central 
counties of this state as nice, tender and smooth 
turnips as were ever raised at other seasons of 
the year, which is unusual for that part of the 
country. The seed was sowed about the 3d of 
August. They attained this large growth in 
two months. As they were superior to any 
late turnips we have ever met with, the inquiry 
was raised how they were produced. The pro- 
prietor informed us that the soil was a sandy 
loam, and had produced a crop of early pota- 
toes. Previous to planting the potatoes in the 
spring, the soil received only a thin dressing of 
well-rotted barn-yard manure. As soon as the 
potatoes were dug, the ground was plowed and 
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harrowed, and the turnip seed sowed in drills 
about 2 feet apart. The plants were thinned to 8 
inches as soon as they were large enough to 
transplant. After this they were cultivated and 
hoed twice. They were the Green-top, Strap- 
leaf variety, known in Central and Western 
New-York as the Flat Field Turnips, which 
are usually grown on new land just cleared. 
There are other varieties of turnips among 
which are the Long White French Turnip, 
which will mature if sowed the first week 
in August, where the soil is adapted to them. 
We have seen soil in excellent condition, capa- 
ble of producing three tons of the best quality 
of hay per acre, 80 bushels of oats, 90 bushels 
of Indian corn, and thirty bushels of as nice 
wheat as is usually found in the Genesee Val- 
ley of Western New-York, which would not 
yield a crop of turnips worth pulling, if the seed 
were sowed as late in the season as the last of 
July, or the first week of August. But, where 
turnips will succeed well, our advice is to plow 
up or spade every available nook and corner 
and put in turnip seed. Frequently there can 
enough be raised, after the first of August, to 
furnish one or two milch cows and a span of - 
horses with a good feeding daily, during the 
late autumn and early winter, which is much 
better than to allow weeds to fill the space. 
Good turnips are also excellent for the table, 
and good for swine. They cover the ground 
with a rank vegetation, which makes a good 
green manure crop, if the roots do not mature, 
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Keep the Best Soil on the Surface. 
—_>— 

There are two classes of soils which ought 
not to be plowed deep. One of these is the 
light sandy class which overlie leachy subsoils. 
Such soils become fertile only when they con- 
tain a considerable proportion of mold or hu- 
mus, the remains of vegetation which has de- 
cayed on the surface, or which has been added 
in manures. Gradual deepening of soils of this 
character may be effected, provided it be done 
no faster than organic matter in some form, is 
added. Plowing the subsoil would be of no use, 
for that is already too open and porous; but the 
tillage should be such as to keep the fertile por- 
tion near the surface, the plowing being but 4 or 
5 inches deep, and the additions of manure and 
vegetable mold, in the shape of green manure 
crops, (clover, buckwheat, corn,) etc., frequent 
and abundant. 

The other class is more difficult to manage, 
but more lasting when brought up to good tilth. 
These soils are those of a heavy clayey, or grav- 
elly and clayey character—hard to plow, diffi- 
cult to pulverize, prone to bake, cracking and 
drying out on the surface so as to suffer in 
drouths. The soil (if there is anything worthy 
the name,) is thin, and consists of a sheet of 
mold, not more than 2 or 3 inches deep. The 
time was when there was no mold; no more 
vegetable matter on the, surface than can now 
be discovered in the unfertile subsoil beneath it. 
But, by the constant operation of alternate rain 
and sunshine, of freezing and thawing, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation, a thin stratum 
of this compact earth has been fitted for the 
purposes of vegetation and the production of 
crops. A seed bed has been formed, in which 
the young plants may commence life. In this 
mold they may spread their tender roots, and 
find available nourishment to build up their 
stems and produce seed. This thin layer of soil 
is essential to healthy and luxuriant growth. 
Remove it and seeds will germinate slowly, and 
the plants be sickly and diminutive. Every crop 
of grain or grass tends to increase the depth of 
this stratum of mold, asit is kept on the surface. 
Let it be buried beneath a portion of the heavy 
barren subsoil, and the young plants will be 
deprived almost entirely of their sustenance, 
until the roots struggling for life, have spread 
through this tough clayey mass, and reached 
the fertile mold. A soil of this kind must 
be tilled in such a manner as to keep the mold 
on the surface. When it is plowed, the com- 
mon plow should run only as deep as the mold 
extends. In the furrow produced by the com- 
mon plow the Subsoil plow illustrated on page 
181 (March), should follow, breaking up and 
pulverizing the compact stratum so that the 
surface water will settle down readily without 
injuring crops by filling the little interstices of 
the soil, which should be occupied by air only. 
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The accompanying illustration represents the 
manner of plowing land so as to keep the mold 


or best soil on the surface. The five rectangu- 
lar blocks represent a section of furrow slices 
turned by a common plow, as deep as the soil 
or mold extends. At the left hand a small por- 


tion of the surface soil is seen unbroken, resting 
on the compact stratum of subsoil. 


Beneath 





the furrow and furrow slices a stratum of the 
subsoil is represented as broken up by the 
subsoil plow drawn in the furrows of the com- 
mon plow, as the slices are turned one by one. 
When ground is plowed in this way, the reader 
will perceive that if there is any good soil it 
will always remain at the surface. After the 
roots have spread several inches in each lateral 
direction, and have attained some size and 
strength, they will be well prepared to enter the 
pulverized subsoil, and slowly transform it into 
fine and fertile moid. 

We would not be understood that all soils 
should be managed in this way, for they should 
not. We have designated the particular kinds 
that need similar treatment. There are soils 
where the most fertile portions are several inch- 
es below the surface, which require to be plowed 
with a deep tiller or trench plow, that will turn 
up to the surface a more productive soil than 
is there at the present time. 

Farmers should study the character of the 
different kinds of soil they cultivate, and by in- 
vestigation and experiment, ascertain how to 
manage each kind most advantageously and 
profitably for the production of remunerating 
crops, and the ultimate benefit of the soil. 
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Fences and Highway Cattle. 

The heaviest tax laid upon our farmers is 
that self-imposed burden of much fence build- 
ing. Not a few of the division fences on our 
farms might be dispensed with, if only a little 
forethought and management were used. This 
has been often discussed, and the fact often 
asserted,never disputed,that there are thousands 
of farms at the East which will not now sell, 
and which never would have sold for what it 
has cost to fence them. It is, however, to road- 
fences, built for protection against roadside 
cattle, that we now direct attention. These, in 
the present state of popular sentiment, can not 
be given up. The cost of such fences is enor- 
mous. According to one estimate, there are 
now about 50,000 miles of road-fence in the 
State of New York. If the cost of buidling 
them is put at $1 a rod, and the annual expense 
of keeping them in repair is as much as that 
dollar at interest, then the entire annual ex- 
pense of the road fences in our State is, with 
the interest on the investment, upwards of 
$2,000,000! Other estimates carry the figures 
higher. Surely it is worth while to consider 
whether this heavy burden may not be lightened. 

According to old English common Jaw, which 
is modified more or less, or done away with 
entirely, by the statutes of different States, land- 
owners are not required to build highway 
fences. They own the land to the middle of the 
street, and the traveling public have only the 
right of way through it. The laws against 
cattle in the highways are in most cases capable 
of being essentially modified by town regula- 
tions. It is none the less important, that any 
State laws which hinder the removal of fences, 
should be repealed at once. As it ia, laws 
against cattle in the highways are often not 
enforced, through an unmanly fear of retaliation 
from the owners of the offending cattle. All 
that is wanted, in most cases, is a settled un- 
derstanding and agreement among the leading 
men of a town that they will sustain each other 
in attempts to abate the nuisance. First, they 
should unitedly discountenance, by word 
and deed, the practice of turning stock into the 
street, or driving those not well herded, orallow- 
ing them to be driven. A public sentiment can 





ere long be created by co-operation among 
farmers that will effectually check night pastu- 
ring and other trespasses too often now prac- 
tised with entire impunity; and when moral 
means will not answer the purpose, then the 
law may be vigorously enforced. Town regu- 
lations may be passed which may go far to- 
wards simplifying and regulating this matter. 
If individual sufferers dislike prosecuting their 
neighbors, then let it be made the duty of the 
path-master or other officer to do it; a duty for 
the neglect of which he shall be fined, and for 
the discharge of which he shall be well paid. 
We verily believe that one great reason why 
so many offenders join in defiance of the law 
in this and many other particulars, is because 
the leading men of the town have so little cour- 
age to face the chances of political unpopu arity 
and the loss of a seat in the Legislature when 
it comes each man’s turn to “run.” 
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Management of Hoof Rot in Sheep. 
——_o—— 

Whenever this disease has made its appear- 
ance among sheep, it should receive prompt 
attention, and effectual remedies should be ap- 
plied without delay, in order to prevent the 
virus from being communicated to the hoofs of 
healthy sheep. Every sheep that is in the least 
affected with hoof rot, should be separated at 
once from the flock, and kept at a distance from 
them, until every appearance of the disease is 
removed. The best time to examine whether 
the hoofs are diseased or not, is soon after 
a heavy rain, as all dry dirt will then be wash- 
ed from their feet, and the hoofs will be wet 
and soft, and may be shaved off much more 
easily than when they are dry. Let the sheep 
be confined in a clean pen, littered with straw, 
so that but little manure will be held between 
the parts of the hoofs. Now, let one man place 
a sheep on one of its sides on a plank or box, 
about 2 feet high, with all his legs extending 
horizontally over a large tub of water. While 
the sheep is held in this position, let another 
man wash the hoofs clean, using a woolen 
wash-rag. With a sharp edged but dull point- 
ed knife, remove all the dirt from the cracks 
and creases of the hoofs; and cut off scaly 
pieces, and long ill-shapen hoofs. If there are 
any signs of hoof rot there will be no difficulty 
in discovering it. Scrape off and wash out thor- 
oughly all the diseased matter, using strong 
soap suds. Then wipe the hoofs with a dry 
woolen cloth, and apply the caustic or corro- 
sive as will be subsequently explained. 

Sheep should then be turned into a clean dry 
yard or pasture, for a few hours, where no wet 
grass will wash off the application, and where 
the hoofs will not be filled with dirt. The most 
suitable tools for pruning hoofs are a strong 
pair of pruning shears that make a drawing 
cut, a good pocket knife, and an inch or an 
inch-and-a-half chisel and mallet. All these 
tools should be properly ground on a stone of 
fine grit, and then whetted on a fine-grained 
oil stone. If the tools be put in good cutting 
order, hoofs may be cut or paired off without 
difficulty. When hoofs are dry and hard, they 
are not only more difficult to cut or pare off, 
but there is danger of tearing off the shell 
where itis thin. When any of the hoofs have 
grown beyond the proper length, place the 
sheep on its feet on a hard plank, and use the 
chisel and mallet. Chip off small portions at 
once, when cutting near the quick; and never 
place the chisel on the hoof so as to cut square 
across, but a little slanting, as it will cut easier 
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and be less liable to hurt the sheep. After the 
long toes have been pruned off, shave off the 
prominent corners with the pocket knife. 

There are several remedies, ointments, caus- 
tics, and corrosive applications, which have 
been employed in curing the foot rot. An ap- 
plication of pine tar and spirits of turpentine 
mixed, has been used with good results. Blue 
vitrol pulverized and mingled with tar, applied 
warm, is another remedy ; and astrong solution 
of blue vitriol in warm water, is also good, 
the sheep being made to stand a minute or two 
in a trough containing it. It is, however, apt 
to he washed off in a short time by wet grass. 
The best preparation that we have ever used 
was equal quantities of dry white lead and 
finely pulverized blue vitriol mingled with 
boiled linseed oil, but only to that degree that it 
would barely flow. This is applied with a small 
swab to the affected parts, after the feet have 
been prepared as already directed. One ortwo 
applications of this preparation during the first 
stages of the foot rot, will usually arrest its 
progress in a flock, and effect a permanent cure. 
But when the disease has required the paring 
away of a large proportion of the hoof, so 
much so that the bones are laid bare, as is 
sometimes the case, it will be necessary to tie 
pieces of firm cloth over the feet, which are 
first wrapped in tow. The tow is put around 
and over the wound, then pieces of coarse tow- 
eling, or of old sacks about 5 inches square, are 
placed beneath each foot, the. edges are turned 
up, the corners folded smoothly to the leg, and 
tied barely tight enough with woolen yarn to 
keep the rags from dropping off. The boiled 
oil causes the lead and copper salts to adhere 
well, and by drying soon, it forms a good coat 
to exclude dirt, afier the bandage has worn out. 
Sheep should be examined at least once a week 
where the hoof rot has made its appearance; 
and a constant watch should be kept to discoy- 
er any symptoms of lameness, which is one of 
the first signs of the disease. Timely attention 
may save many valuable sheep. 

Youatt directs, that after thoroughly paring, 
“The foot should be washed with a solution of 
chloride of lime, in the proportion of one pound 
of the powder to a gallon of water. This will 
remove the foetor, and tendency to sloughing 
and mortification, which are the too frequent 
attendants on foot rot. The muriate or butter 
of antimony must then be resorted to, and by 
means of a small stick with a little tow tied 
around one of its extremities, applied to every 
denuded part, lightly where the surface has a 
healthy appearance, and more severely where 
fungus granulations have been cut off, or 
where there are small granulations springing 
up. There is no application compared to this. 
It is effectual as a superficial caustic; and it so 
readily combines with the fluids belonging to 
the part to which it is applied, that it quickly 
becomes diluted, and comparatively powerless, 
and is incapable of producing any deep or cor- 
roding mischief. So far as these foot cases 
are concerned, it supersedes every other appli- 
cation, The change of color in the part will 
accurately show to what portions it has been 
applied, and what effect has been produced. 
* * * The foot should be dressed every day. 
Each new separation of horn should be re- 
moved, and every portion of fungus submitted 
to the action of the caustic, with a degree of 
severity proportioned to the necessity of the 
case. The new horn should likewise be ex- 


amined. If it appears to be healthy and toler- 
ably firm, nothing should be done to it; but if 
it is soft and spongy, the caustic should be 





lightly applied. The sooner the bandage can 
be removed, and the sheep turned to some 
upland or thoroughly dry pasture, the better 
will it be for the foot and the health of the ani- 
mal generally. The worst cases of foot rot will 
readily yield to this mode of treatment, provid- 
ed the bone has not been exposed, and there 
are no sinuses running into the joints, or deep- 
seated parts of the foot, or the pasterns above.” 
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Maintaining a full Flow of Milk. 

During the months of July and August in our 
latitude, the full flow of milk is frequently 
checked. In most instances grass fails. Some- 
times, however, farmers haye kept too many 
animals on a given surface; and many cows 
have kept the grass from growing, and the usu- 
al flow of milk has diminished. Dairymen slide 
into this practice of over-stocking their pastures 
at a season of the year when grass grows freely. 
A cow consumes a certain amount of feed to 
sustain and to repair the waste of her body. If 
she can have more than enough for this purpose 
the surplus will be converted into milk. There- 
fore, if feed is short, the flow of milk must in- 
evitably diminish. Breeding is another cause 
of diminution in the quantity of milk. Some 
cows, even when supplied with all the good 
grass they will consume, will fall off in milk 
Witliin a few weeks after being got with calf; 
and there is sometimes so much shrinkage in 
the amount of milk, that a cow might be dried 
off in a short time. Another common cause of 
failure in the flow of milk is, a want of an abun- 
dant supply of pure water. 

These are the chief difficulties that people 
meet with, who keep few or many cows. To 
obviate the difficulty of short pasturage, a farm- 
er will find it much more profitable to keep 
fewer cows and so have more and better grass, 
as two cows when kept on as much grass as they 
will eat, will yield more milk than three or four 
cows kept on the same feed, for they would find 
barely enough to support animal life. By over- 
stocking a pasture, most of the grass is used up 
to keep the animals alive, without improving 
their condition, while a smaller number would 
thrive well, and at the same time, give a good 
supply of milk. Therefore, in order to obtain 
the greatest amount of butter or cheese from a 
given amount of pasture, the correct way to do 
it is to keep few cows and feed well. When 
grass fails, they should have at least one feed- 
ing daily of good hay, or green corn stalks, or 
a few quarts of meal or bran, made thin with 
water. It is quite important that the flow of 
milk be maintained; because, if a cow be al- 
lowed to shrink in the quantity of milk, it is 
usually quite difficult, even by extra feeding, to 
bring it up again. Sometimes it can be done 
without difficulty. But in most cases it is im- 
practicable. 

Whenever it is known that a cow shrinks in 
her milk after getting with calf, take means to 
prevent it each year until about three months 
after the time of turning cows to grass. The aim 
should be to have such cows come in just in time 
to recover from the debilitating effects of par- 
turition by the time grass is large enough for 
grazing. Then her milk will be had at a sea- 
son of the year when cows are usually most 
profitable. But if they are allowed to breed 
early in the season, they are frequently very 
unprofitable cows; and improper management 
renders them still more so. 

Cows well fed and properly milked, can not 








be expected to yield a large supply, unless they 


have an abundance of good water several times 
aday. Once or twice is not sufficient, In hot 
weather they need it three times daily. They 
relish a pailful of good water as we do a cool- 
ing draught from the “old oaken bucket.” 
And they must have it or they will not and 
can not yield an abundant supply of milk. 
Large cows that have access to pure water 
often drink from twenty to thirty gallons daily 
during the hot weather, and this water assists 
greatly in keeping up the flow of milk. With- 
hold a part of it and the supply diminishes, As 
soon as cows have filled themselves with grass 
they often desire to drink. They seldom take 
much water into an empty stomach. Conse- 








quently if they are required to drink at a pool 
of standing, dirty water, perhaps defiled by 
dung, they will drink no more than is absolutely 
necessary to sustain life. Such water is not 
refreshing to cows, or any other animals; and 
no one need expect that milch cows wil] 
keep up the quantity of milk, so long as they 
are required to use such an unwholesome drink. 
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Harvesting Peas. 
ae 

Peas are often mown like grass, and after re- 
maining in the swath a few days they are gath- 
ered with forks, with hand-rakes, or with horse- 
rakes. This is a slow and laborious way. 
Another plan is to voll them with a scythe. 
This is done by reaching forward with the 
scythe among the uncut peas, and drawing it 
straight backward. Those vines that do not 
separate readily, are cut off, and when a roll is 
as large as can be handled easily, the scythe is 
run around and beneath it to cut off all the 
vines that would be a hindrance when pitching 
the bunches on the cart. This isa better way 
than the first. There are also several ways of 
raking them with a horse-rake without cutting. 
Some farmers proceed the same as when raking 
hay, which leaves a strip beneath each wind- 
row not separated from the ground where they 
grew. This makes slow and hard pitching. In 
order to make clean and thorough work, oth- 
ers run the rake gradually into the unraked 
peas until it is nearly full, when the horse is 
guided out, and the peas are left on the raked 
ground. But this is not so good a way as first 
to run the rake across the field where the wind- 
rows are to be made, clearing tracks, say 30 or 
40 feet apart, going and returning in the same 
place. This prepares a strip of raked ground 
for each windrow. The standing crop is thus 
simply raked into windrows with a horse-rake 
(the wooden revolving rake is best); and this 
will be found the most expeditious, thorough, 
and easy manner of gathering peas. The crop 
lies in this shape several days—until it is suffi- 
ciently cured to stack or house. It may be 
pitched upon the cart directly from the wind- 
rows, and this is usually better than to roll up 
heaps, which tangles the haulms and makes 
subsequent handling laborious. In case of hard 
rains it is well to turn over the windrows to let 
those plants which may be matted down upon 
the ground have a better chance to dry. 

Peas may be thrashed at any time. They are 
fed unthrashed to sheep and hogs during the 
autumn and winter, to excellent advantage; 
and the thrashed straw if well cured, is eaten 
freely by all kinds of stock, and may be used as 
freely as timothy hay. If not properly cured, 
all its value as fodder is liable to be lost. 
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Fowt Ipga.—A correspondent asks, whether 
hen manure is the best fertilizer for egg plants, 
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Carrying Hay by Hand. 
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When hay is to be moved but a few rods, it is 
often more convenient to carry it on two poles, 
as represented in the engraving, than it is to 
haul it on a wagon, or cart, or with a horse, as 
illustrated on page 212 (July) of this volume. 
On salt meadows, where the ground is not firm 
enough to hold up a horse, cocks of hay are 
often collected in this manner. Two men are 
able to carry with ease a cock of hay weighing 
from one hundred to two hundred pounds. 

Two smooth poles, seven or eight feet long, 
with the ends rounded, are used; and if the 
cocks are not large, two fork handles will serve 
a good purpose. They are thrust beneath a 
cock, about thirty inches apart; and the men 
press their bodies against it,to keep it from 
turning over either way. Other material besides 
hay may be carried in this manner to good ad- 
vantage. Sometimes a lot of corn stalks in 
bundles are all within an area of twenty rods of 
the stack bottom. Two men will gather them 
together with poles quite as soon as they could 
be loaded on a wagon. If the shocks are securely 
bound at the tops, the poles may be thrust be- 
neath them. Otherwise the sheaves may be 
laid crosswise on the poles. Stooks of unhusked 
corn, and field beans may alsobe carried in this 
manner; and nearly every farmer, who keeps 
stock, will often find this a much more con- 
venient way tocarry fodder to his animals, than 
on a fork, when it must be moved to a distance. 
The same method is extensively applied in car- 
rying water in a barrel, stone, brick, and other 
building material. Men are much better adapted 
to carrying materials than to drawing them, 
and two men will readily carry between them, 
on poles, a cock of hay weighing two hundred 
pounds, when it would greatly fatigue them to 
draw the same cock with a rope around it. 





Plowing in Green Crops for Manure. 

One of the most economical ways of improy- 
ing the fertility of an impoverished soil, or of 
renovating a barren one, is by plowing under 
some kind of green crop. Farmers have relied 
chiefly on red clover for this purpose, and there 
are thousands of acres of soil naturally unpro- 
ductive, that have been brought to an excellent 
state of fertility by applying gypsum to the 
clover crop, and turning it under as green ma- 
nure. Indian corn, buckwheat, and some other 


plants are employed for the same purpose, as 
are also marrowfat peas, sown thick in drills 
between rows of early sweet corn, as soon as 
the corn is cultivated and hoed the last time. 
Then, as soon as the ears are gathered, every | 
thing is turned under, by plowing crosswise of 
the rows. 


In those districts where broom corn 








is raised, the portion that remains after the 
brush has been gathered, is usually plowed in to 
enrich the soil. The same thing is practised, in 
some instances, by farmers on our Western 
prairies. Sometimes tall weeds take almost en- 
tire possession of a field, which, when they are 
plowed in, furnish much vegetable matter for 
improving the fertility of the soil. 

The usual means employed for turning under 
such materials consists of a log chain, or large 
tarred rope, having one end attached to the outer 
end of the whiffle tree of the offside horse, and 
the other end hitched around the beam of the 
plow near the standard as represented by the 
illustration herewith given. The chain should 
always be only long enough to draw the tops of 
whatever is being plowed in, along in the fur- 
row, just in time to allow the furrow slice when 
turning to fall on it. If the chain is a few 
inches too long, the furrow slice will fall upon 
it, and be broken, and displaced, as the chain 
draws out, Take a “rolling hitch” around the 
beam of the plow, and then adjust the length of 
the chain until the bight of it will remain on 
the turning furrow slice, only two or three 
inches forward of the point where it comes to 
rest. This will draw the tops of weeds, grass, 
Canada thistles, and cornstalks completely be- 
neath the falling earth; whereas without such 





Plowmen experience some difficulty in keep- 
ing the bight of the chain back in its proper 
place on the turning furrow slice. For this 
reason, they are not able to draw every thing 
under the slices, as is desirable. To obviate 
this difficulty, J. & A. Kilmer, Barnerville, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., have recently invented 
and patented an improvement, by which the 
drag chain is kept in the place desired. Their 
advertisement in this number will convey a 
good idea of the improved attachment. We 
recently saw it tested in plowing in weeds, and 
itoperated in a most satisfactory manner. It is 
strange, indeed, that such a simple and good 
contrivance should not have been thought of 
before. The improvement can be attached to 
any plow, it being merely a small chain, or 
strap hitched to the bight of the drag chain, 
and then to the right handle of the plow. 

SO ee QS —— ee 
Hutchinson’s Horse Fork. 
— or 

Sometimes oxen only are used for hauling 
hay with a wagon, or cart. Then, if the hay is 
pitched off with a horse fork, a yoke of oxen 
is employed instead of a horse, and a strong 
fork is required. For this purpose Mathias 
Hutchinson, of Cayuga County, N. Y., has fur- 
nished a photograph of the first fork that 
was made in that county. It is 
not patented; and an ordinary me- 
chanic can make one at an expense 
of a few dollars. Friend Hutchin- 
son writes: “The fork from which 
the photograph was taken, had 
been strained by hard usage, and 
the tines straitened. They should 
be made strong, especially near the 
head, if made of iron. Some make 
them of steel. The handle (B) is 
two feet long, the head (A) is three 








ATTACHMENT FOR TURNING IN WEEDS, ETC, 


a contrivance, the tops would extend above 
ground, and if not already matured, would 
continue to grow, sometimes quite as well as if 
they had not been plowedin. Sometimes weeds 
and cornstalks are first mowed, close to the 
ground, and hauled into the furrows, as the 
plowing is in progress, But in this practice 
the green material is not distributed as evenly as 
it is when plowed in without being mowed. 

A piece of half-inch round iron bent in the 
form of a letter U is used instead of a chain, 
for drawing under red clover, or other crops, 
But, as a chain is more flexible than an iron 
bow, it has been found more convenient. When 
the plow is drawn by oxen, the chain is attached 
to a stick about 20 inches long, bolted to the 
upper side of a beam, as shown by the preced- 
ing engraving. If hitched to the forward end 
of the plow beam, the chain will not always 
run far enough to the right side of the furrow 
to draw in the topsof all the stalks. However, 
if the chain is adjusted correctly as to length, 
the work can be performed quite satisfactorily. 

Some plowmen have considered it essential to 
pass a heavy roller, and sometimes a harrow 
over corn stalks, and weeds. But we have al- 
ways found this unnecessary, as the part of the 
team that travels on the unplowed ground, will 
always tread it down as fast as it is plowed in; 
and they will also bend it over in the right di- 
rection. We have plowed in green corn stalks, 
the average hight of which was eight feet over 
the entire field, without using a roller, or harrow 
to lay it down, as the nearside horse and whiftle 
trees broke it down in the most desirable manner. 





feet four inches, both made of hard 
white oak, 3 x 3 inches square. The 
tines (C) are two feet long ; they should be placed 
10 inches apart and firmly fastened into the head. 
“The handle and teeth should stand at an 
angle of about sixty degrees. At Z the side of 
the handle is gouged out to receive the rope, 
and a latch, made of a piece of iron, held in 
place by the catch (/), retains the rope in the 
groove of the handle. When the forkful is to 
be dropped the 
small rope is 
jerked, which 
raises the catch 
(#’), when the 
hay falls off, 
and the fork is 
suspended by 
the main rope 
attached to a 
ring at D, at the 
junction of the 
handle and the 
head. A wood- 
en button is 
fastened to the 
handle(B), hay- 
ing a hole in 
one end of it for 
receiving the latch rope. [We think it would 
be quite as well to let that rope run through a 
smooth hole in the handle.—Ep.] It is simple 
and effective in the hands of a skillful workman, 
on which much depends. It will take off & 
tun of hay at from four to seven draughts in as 
many minutes, unless the hay is very short. A 
few boards should be nailed on the side of the 





HUTCHINSON’S HAY FORK. 
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mow, to the big beam, for the hay 
and fork to slide on, and a tackle 
block placed in the peak of the 
barn, 6 or 8 feet from the edge of 
the mow. <A second block is re- 
quired for the rope to work under 
on the barn door post, near the 
bottom, that the team may draw to 
advantage. To have another block 
at the top of the door, to be used 
when the mowis nearly full, is very 
convenient, but it is not necessary. 
“The hay should be loaded on the wagon 
with reference to the fork, and properly bound. 
The fork should be put in the hay, not in the 
middle, but nearest to one end of the load, at 
an angle of about 45 degrees with the wagon. 
The head, and not the teeth, should be turned 
towards the mow. Then press the teeth their 
whole length into the hay with the foot, and 
fasten the rope at the end of the handle. When 
the forkful has swung over the beam, at the 
proper time, the operator, by giving the small 
rope which he holds in his hand a jerk, will un- 
load it instantly. Those on the mow need not 
attempt to divide the forkfuls; but by keeping 
the middle of the mow the highest, they may be 
rolled into the corners, and wherever needed. 
It is a labor saving machine. However, I have 
sometimes employed hands who lacked in- 
genuity to work it to the best advantage.” 
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Hutchinson's Improved Plow. 

Good plowing is an essential part of improved 
agriculture. In order to plow well, we must 
have good plows. Every effort that is made 
to improve the form of the common plow is 
praiseworthy, and every real improvement is 
welcomed by every good plowman. Jethro 
Wood, who invented the cast-iron standard of 
the common plow, immortalized his name by 
an invention that we could not readily dis- 
pense with. He has been called “a whittling 
Yankee;” it is said that he brought out this grand 
improvement by whittling potatoes in the form 
of miniature plows. The world at large will 
never even know the debt of gratitude they owe 
to the inventor of the cast-iron standard. Pas- 
sing by the long list of ambitious mechanics 
and farmers, who have emulated each other’s 
zeal to discover some improvement in the plow, 
we introduce to the readers of the Agriculturist 
two illustrations showing an improved plow, 
made by Mathias Hutchinson, Kings Ferry, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., an intelligent practical 
farmer and skillful mechanic. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a land-side view, and fig. 2 a mold-board 
view of the improvement. The inven- 
tion consists in the standard and Jand- 
side being made in one piece, and placed 
several inches farther back in the beam, 
than when the standard is attached to 
the mold board. The great excellence 
of this improvement consists in form- 
ing a spacious, open throat, which sel- 
dom clogs when plowing in coarse ma- 
nure and stubble. We have long de- 
sired to see a plow brought out for 
all kinds of plowing, one which would 
work equally well in sod and stubble, and 
tun deep or shallow, without carrying dirt 
on the mold board. This plow we have put to 
several rigid tests and know it to be really ex: 
cellent. Prompted bya laudable ambition to 
benefit mankind, friend Hutchinson offers the 
benefits and advantages of his improvement to 











Fig. 1.—LANDSIDE VIEW. 


all who desire to make or have made plows 
upon this plan. He writes: “‘The inventor de- 
sires these improvements to be free toall. A 
caveat was filed, and model sent to the Patent 
Office in 1855. The first plow was intended for 
deep plowing, in sward land. Five years af- 
terwards he made a plow-of-all-work, [shown in 
our illustrations,] intended to turn stubble as 
wellas sward. This is not so long, spreads 
wider, and is lighter than the first pattern. The 
mold-board is constructed on the principle of 
the screw and wedge combined. The forward 
part approaches the form of the wedge, and 
rises and spreads at nearly the same angle; but 
the greater part is a section of a screw slightly 
increasing towards the extreme wing. 

“The attachment of the standard is to the land- 
side, as represented in the engraving, which 
prevents it from 
being choked out 
of the ground by 
stubble. It is of 
light draft in pro- 
portion to the 
amount of ground 
it moves, and is 4 
easily guided. It @Spasq@ 
breaks the furrow = AN Wi \\’ —Z 
less than some XX Wit: Se 
plows, and car- ee ae 
ries no dirt on 
the mold board, 
even in plowing 
mucky and light ground, after being scoured 
smooth. Being long and “clipper-built,” it is 
well adapted to turning a deep furrow in stiff 
clay lands. The edge, including the point, is 
nearly 20 inches long, and cuts, when new, over 
12 inches wide. This is useful in cutting off 
Canada thistle, clover, and other deep roots, 
as it lessens the draft of the plow, and assists 
in turning the furrow in sward; it being more 
easy to cut than to tear off the bottom of the 
furrow slice, especially when full of roots.” 

As friend Hutchinson has assured us that his 
aim is not to make money by this improvement, 
we are permitted to state, that a set of casting 





Fig. 2.—MOLD-BOARD VIEW. 


for patterns may be obtained at the expense of 
the casting, boxing and shipping, by communi- 
cating with him, by the address above given. 
We saw this plow tested in a hard, dry, stony, 
clayey soil, at a plowing match of the Cayuga 
Co. Ag’ Society. It turned a sod 12 inches wide, 
7 inches deep, and received the first prize. 











Cesspool and Liquid Manure Tank. 


Many persons in the country having flowing 
water in their houses, are at a loss how-to dis- 
pose to the best advantage of the waste water, 
which usually carries off all the slops and waste 
of the household.. An ordinary. cesspool, only 
stoned up, in a disagreeable spot, and in time 
becomes filled and useless, an evil which is 
usually remedied by making a new one some- 
where else. This method of disposing of 
waste water involves also the almost total loss 
of all the fertilizing elements contained in it, a 
consideration which is yearly becoming of 
greater importance as the difficulty of obtaining 
manures increases. To avoid these evils the 
following plan has been tried by a gentleman 
of our acquaintance with perfect success thus 
far, after more than a year of actual operation. 
His cesspool is near his house, and is of brick, 
built just like an ordinary cistern, It has a 
manhole (F) covered with a flag-stone, which 
is cemented down and covered with several 
inches of soil. The discharge from it is by a 
24-inch lead pipe (G), the lower end of which is 
as near the centre of the cistern as possible. The 
upper end is bent down so as to form a syphon 
for about six inches of its length, and leads into 
a glazed pipe drain (H), cemented at the joints. 
This discharges into the bottom of a barrel 
(J) set in the ground near the centre of his 









CESSPOOL. 


garden. The operation of this device is very 
simple and satisfactory. The discharge from 
the cesspool is through the lead pipe, the lower 
end of which is above any sediment, and below 
any floating substance that can clog it. Noth- 
ing is discharged till the cesspool is filled to (K) 
the highest point of the pipe, and then a steady 
stream flows until the level is brought down to 
the lowest point of the syphon. There can 
be no dribbling stream, and therefore any 
thing that may possibly enter the pipe is car 
ried along with the flow, and the pipe and drain 
are always clean, A pump may be set in the 
cesspool by which it can be be pumped out if 
more of its contents are needed in times of 
drought than naturally overflow. Should the 
sediment ever rise so as to clog this pump, the 
manhole can be opened and the sediment dip- 
ped or pumped out, to aid which a depression (D) . 
is made in the centre of the floor of the cess- 
pool. The barrel set in the ground furnishes a 
constant convenient supply for watering the 
garden or the overflow may be conducted so 
that it will greatly enrich the adjacent soil. 
Such a cistern as this will pay for itself very 
soon, if it is on the place of any man who will 
make good use of the liquid manure furnished. 
Nine out of ten of those who have small places 
and keep no stock, have poor gardens because 
it is so difficult and expensive to get good ma- 
nure. The waste of their own houses is prob- 
ably abundant for an acre or two of a garden, ° 
with fruit trees and lawns in addition, 
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Different Modes of Binding Grain. 

In binding grain each end of the band is, or 
should be, always held projecting from the closed 
hand on the side of the thumb and forefinger. 
There are incommon use not less than three 
different modes of binding. One is, passing 
the right-hand end over the thumb, with a 
double twist and tuck; the next is, passing it 
under the wrist with a double twist and tuck; 
and the third is passing it beneath the left hand, 
making a nip about the left-hand end and tuck 
beneath it, or in common parlance, “nip and 
tuck.” Sometimes binding over the thumb is 
performed with a single twist and tuck. But, 
when bound in this manner, unless the bands 
are drawn very tightly, sheaves are liable to 
unbind, which is very disagreeable. 

The most expeditious way of binding is “over 
the thumb.” This is done by putting the left 
knee on the sheaf, as shown on the foreground 
of the harvesting scene on page 248, pressing it 
closely together, then drawing with the right 
hand as tightly as practicable, catch the right- 
and band with the forefinger of the left hand, 
while the left hand holds the other end of the 
band also. Now whirl the right-hand end of 
the band around the other end with the right 
hand, giving them a twist, or two twists which 
is better, and tuck them under the band. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
sheaf of oats well bound over the thumb with 
a double twist and tuck. The second mode of 
binding is done with the left knee on the sheaf; 
the right-hand end of the band is carried under 
the wrist of the left hand, and held by letting 
the wrist drop upon it, until the two ends are 
twisted’ together, and tucked under. Sheaves 
are bound in the “ nip and tuck” style by passing 
the end of the band in the right hand under 
the left hand, then holding it with the left hand 
resting on it, when the right hand releases its 
hold, and renews it again above the left hand. 
Then the left-hand end of the band is broken 
over towards the binder, while the other end is 
brought around it and tucked beneath the band 
on the side towards the binder. When sheaves 
are thus bound, the left-hand end of the band 
forms a good handle for carrying the sheaf. 

While binding, the rake handle should always 
rest against the shoulder of the binder. This 
makes it easier work for him, than.to lay down 
and pick up his rake at every sheaf. As soon as a 
sheaf is bound, and the binder straightens his 
body, his rake is where he can take hold of it, 
without stooping to pick it off the ground. An 
active man will rake and bind one thousand 
sheaves in twelve hours, which is an ordinary 
day’s work. Suppose that it consumes two 
seconds of time to stoop and pick up his rake at 
each sheaf, he must necessarily endure the 
fatigue of picking one thousand rakes off 
the ground, which will consume not less 
than thirty-three minutes, besides the useless 
fatigue. During that length of time he would 
be able to rake and bind not less than fifty 
sheaves, not a little saving with many hands, 

Another consideration of no little importance 
in raking and binding is, to make the sheaves 
of a uniform size, and bind them as nearly in 
the middle as possible. When they are bound 
too near the tops, the bands are very apt to slip 
off while the sheaves are being pitched. If 
bound too near the buts, the heavy heads are 
liable to fall in different directions, when they 
are handled, and they soon unbind. When 
some sheaves are made very large and others 
small, it is difficult to make a nice stack with 








them, as the courses will not be smooth, and the | 


buts sufficiently even to carry off the rain well. 
It is also less convenient to load large and 
small sheaves together, as well as to set them 
in neat and smooth shocks. When the straw is 
long, and not very green, there is an advantage 
in making as large sheaves as aman can bind, 
as no more time is 
consumed in mak- 
ing a band for, and 
binding up a large 
sheaf, than a small 
one; but when straw 
is quite green, the 
sheaves should not 
be made very large. 
In order to make 
sheaves of a uniform 
size, the gavels from 
a reaper should be 
dropped off evenly ; 
and when cradlers 
cut swaths of equal width, there will be no 
difficulty in making sheaves of a uniform size, 
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if every swath is raked a given distance. But 
when one cradler cuts a swath nine feet 


wide, and another six or seven, as is frequently 
the case, if both swaths are raked the same 
distance, the sheaves will not be of a uniform 
size, and of course will not make a smooth 
stack, or an eyen mow. 
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Raking and Binding. 
— aa 

That some men are able to rake and bind a 
swath of grain as fast as it is cradled, and per- 
form the work well, while other larger and 
stronger men, by working hard, can not rake 
and bind more than half as fast, is a matter of 
comnion observation. Why it is so, is told ina 
few words: They do not know how to do it. 
It is not strength alone, that enables a man to 
rake and bind grain very fast, but the essen- 
tials are skill, and quick movements. To 
rake swaths intohandsome gavels or sheaves, 
having square buts, and not twice as long as the 
straw, requires a hand-rake with long teeth, as 
described and illustrated on page 210 last 
month. Then, instead of rolling a gavel over 
and over, keep one foot and leg constantly 
against the buts, and move it along as the rake 
slides the gavel. Always keep the head of the 
rake parallel with the gavel, as this will pre- 
vent its running out longer than the straw. 
When a rake with short teeth is used, if a man 
has not strength to slide the gavel along, it must 
be rolled, which is a slow process. Some 
rakers attempt to even the buts of gavels with 
the rake; but this consumes too much time. 

Some binders always grasp a handful of straw 
near the middle of the gavel at the heads. This 
is objectionable, as it frequently makes the 
sheaf longer. Some separate a handful of straw, 
and tie the tops in a square knot; this requires 
too much time. By others the band is laid 
across the gavel, when each hand grasps one 
end of a band, and raising the gavel at the same 
time, they turn it over and bind it; but this is 
an awkward and slow way to bind. Others di- 
vide the band below the hand that grasps it 
near the heads, then bend all the heads over to 
one side, and bring up one end of the band over 
them and place the thumb on it. This manner 
of making a band requires more time, and the 
lock is very apt to slip when binding. The best 
and most expeditious way to make a band is, 
to take a small handful from the top of the gay- 
el, and while separating it, hold back other 


straws with the other hand; then grasp it with 
the left hand a little below the heads, and di- 
viding the straw with the other hand, take the 
half of the band at the right side, carry it 
quickly to the left side of the other half, so that 
the left half will rest on the back of the right 
hand. Now elevate the right hand above the 
left, thus throwing the but ends of the branches 
of the band into the air above both hands. 
Pass the portion of the band in the right hand 
around all the heads of grain, and place the 
right thumb on them, and the lock will 
never separate when binding, if it is well 
made, Next, with the band in the right 
hand, throw it forward of and around the 
gavel, while the left hand is passed beneath 
the opposite side, palm upward, grasping the 
band in such a manner that its hold need not 
be relinquished until the sheafis bound. When 
the hand grasps the band so that the hold must 
be relinquished and renewed, it often occupies 
time enough to finish binding the sheaf. When 
the right hand is passing the band around the 
bundle, if the stubble is sharp and ‘stiff, keep 
the band beneath the palm. By this means the 
tender skin on the back of the fingers and hand, 
will be protected from the sharp points. 
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Western Agriculture. 
A LETTER FROM SCOTT COUNTY, IOWA. 
Jag 
Editor American Agriculturist. 

It seems to me that the “ West” is not proper- 
ly understood either by its own people, or by 
our eastern friends. We regard the West as 
“King” in agriculture and the East as being a 
“played out” region. Per contra, the East con- 
siders us as having fertile soil and cheap lands, 
but deficient in all else. I believe, that each can 
learn from the other much that would be bene- 
ficient. The letter from “ Western Boy,” and 
your comments thereon, in your July number, 
seem to open the way for a few remarks about 
western farms and farming operations. Passing 
over the usual panegyrics on our golden prairies, 
inexhaustible fertility, etc., the plain fact re- 
mains that western farmers need instruction on 
as many, though perhaps not the same, points 
as do those of less favored regions. What we 
of the West need is, the appreciation of the 
necessity of system and judicious methods in 
our labors. The majority of western farmers, 
who are to-day richer than when they came 
here, have made their profit in the increased 
market value of their lands. Few have, on aver- 
age, been able each year to show a tangible 
profit on their crops. We occasionally, as in 
1856—1857 and 1868—1864, have seasons in 
which good crops and high prices combine to 
our advantage, and in such years it is not un- 
usual for our farms to yield a profit equal to 
their total market value. I have known many 
instances where farms have cleared their cost in 
one year, but a close observation in the richest 
and best county of Iowa, through the last ten 
years, shows that as a class our farmers are but 
little, if any, better off than when they began. 
I say this is the case, but in justice to the West, 
I ought also to say that this need not be the 
case, and it is to the latter result that the teach- 
ings of the Agriculturist could exert a power- 
ful and wide spread influence. Our farmers 
need special and urgent admonitions against— 
first, attempting to cultivate too much land; 
second, cultivating too many acres of one pro- 
duct; and third, neglecting to take good care 
of their horses, cattle, and farming implements. 





These three are the leading and universal fail- 
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ings’of all western farmers. Add to these, the 
losses from neglect of rotation of crops, care- 
lessness in selecting and preserving seed and 
ignorance of the business rules which are as 
essential to successful farming, as to success in 
aity other occupation, and the secret of our oc- 
casional “ hard times” is disclosed. Not one in 
ten:of our farmers can tell the cost of produc- 
tion of a bushel of his grain. Few can cal- 
culate the pecuniary difference between selling 
their corn, or feeding it to’stock. Fewer still 
can tell the distance from market, at which 
wheat growing ceases to be profitable. If the 
Agriculturist will give us more of its forcible 
and practical lessons on these and similar topics, 
“Western Boy” and many others will admit 
that the American Agriculturist is as useful to 
us as to the rest-of mankind. Cc. 8. W. 


Slaughter of Breeding Animals. 
od 

Several times during the prevalence of the 
temptingly high prices which have’ prevailed 
of late, we have taken an opportunity to caution 
our readers against slaughtering their cows and 
ewes, as also heifer-calves and ewe lambs. 
These cautions, though we hope useful, have been 
rendered unnecessary in a measure, or at least 
strongly urged home to the attention of farmers, 
by the high prices of all the products of the 
dairy, and the high prices of wool and the de- 
mand for sheep for breeding purposes. There 
are, however, some extensive grazing districts 
(which, by the way, are~ notorious for being 
backward in agricultural progress, and for 
having few reading farmers), where the high 
prices of beef have tempted farmers to part with 
their dry cows and probably other stock, in the 
expectation of being able, as usual, to supply 
themselves again from droves passing from the 
back-country through to market. In this they 
have been disappointed, and real destitution now 
prevails which may seriously embarrass farming 
for some years in these’ parts of the country. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, too late, 
sounds analarm. The poor short-sighted farm- 
ers who have sold their cows and heifers will 
not enjoy particularly to be held up to the com- 
miseration of the world, whose charity they do 
not ask, and whose pity they will not get. (For 
who ever thought of wasting sympathy on the 
boy who killed the golden-egg-laying goose?) We 
make a few quotations from thé Report of the 
Agricultural Department for April and May: 

Mr. Hamilton, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, writes: “I have 
been for some time seriously concerned at the 
falling off and derangement of agricultural 
products, particularly in the important one of 
cattle. It cannot be overlooked by the most 
casual observer, that from the immense slaughter 
and waste consequent upon the supply of animal 
food for the army and navy, whilst importing 
and breeding are at a stand-still, the most 
strenuous efforts will be necessary, on the part 
of the farmer, to prevent an absolute scarcity, 
particularly in the product of beef-cattle, and 
that beef must soon be sold at rates that but 
few will be able to afford. The high prices at 
present offered by butchers have tempted farm- 
ers to part with their largest and best formed 
cows, Which under different circumstances would 
have been retained for breeding, amd. the most 
healthy and vigorous heifer ‘calves have been 
sold to them. From this. cause.most: farms ex- 
hibit a poor, ungainly stock of cattle compared 
with what it formerly was; Obie, Indiana; Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, and West Virginia, on 











which we used to rely for supplies, present 
limited resources.” 

John J. Taylor, of Shelby County, Missouri, 
says: “I see from your reports that horses and 
cattle are on the decrease. Should the practice 
of butchering dry cows, as it has been done in 
this county, become general over the West, you 
may expect a continued decrease in cattle; and 
as I have stood on the streets of our town in 
the fall season and seen drove after drove of 
cows driven away for beef, I thought a law 
ought to be passed to limit this trade.” 

E. F. Lucas, of Warren County, Indiana, 
writes that “the usual increase of cattle has 
fallen off, owing to so many of the best graded 
cows having been killed and packed into barrel 
beef the last two years.” 

The Commissioner adds: “ But with the war 
now at an end, and with scarcely any foreign 
demand for breadstuffs, a change will take place, 
and deficiencies in our farm stock will be filled 
up. To supply the loss of cattle, the first step 
will be to increase the number of cows. This 
must be done in two ways—to stop their 
slaughter for beef, an evil and a wrong justly 
condemned by our Missouri correspondent, and 
to raise more of the heifer calves. For a time 
the dairy establishments of the western reserve 
and other localities should cease from their 
usual practice of turning a cow on grass to be 
fattened when her milk product ceases to be 
profitable. That must be restored by breeding, 
and not by the purchase of another and the 
slaughter of the one nearly dry.” 


The love of money often induces men to work 
their own injury, with their eyes open. This is 
generally with the expectation that they will be 
able to find some way of avoiding the conse- 
quences. There is no doubt but the rise in the 
value of meats affected first the beef stoelkk then 
1 and 2year old steers and young working 
cattle, and finally the milk cows, so that any 
one who had fat dry cows was very apt to sell 
them at one time; but almost at the same time 
with the rise in beef, butter and cheese brought 
“gold prices,” and were bought in great quan- 
tities for exportation. This gave the cows a 
great value independent of their worth for beef. 
That the number of cows in the great dairy 
regions of the couniry has decreased, we do not 
believe, but on the contrary, so far as we can 
ascertain, it has increased. Veals, however, 
have been to a great extent indiscriminately 
slaughtered, and many a nice heifer calf we see 
daily in the shambles which in two or three 
years will be greatly wanted onthe farm. 

To a considerable extent is it true also that 
fine stylish large mares are sold to the city and 
the small or ill-formed, pot-bellied, hollow- 
backed ones are kept to raise colts. The fruit 
will be like the tree, and in the long run it will 
surely pay to keep one’s stock up by retaining 
the best animals for breeding. The great con- 
sumption of beef in the army has in a measure 
ceased, but there being in several districts a de- 
mand for breeding animals, and for those to 
fatten, no doubt prices of beef and mutton will 
be high for some time to come—so high indeed 
that few if any more profitable branches of 
farm-industry can be followed than buying and 
fattening cattle and sheep, but don’t fatten the 
cows and ewes, nor neglect to keep up the stock 
on the farm. It is very poor policy to attempt 
to feed more than can be well wintered, but 
present prospects are favorable for our being 
able to winter more stock than ever before in 
the history of farming in this country. The 
hay crop so far as heard from East and West, 





is remarkably good, and generally well secured, 
corn and roots also promise remarkably well. 





The Harvest. 
eo 

Our artists have furnished us another chapter 
in the “ Pictorial History of the Loaf of Bread.” 
Page 152 told the story of the Secd Time,— 
how the ground was enriched, and plowed and 
pulverized, and how the seed was drilled in, or 
sowed broadcast and then harrowed and rolled ; 
and besides, there too we have the hint given 
that grain crops precede grass, for behind the 
harrow the grass seed is cast, and when the 
grain is cut, the yellow stubble will soon be con- 
cealed by its cheerful green. 

This month, appropriate to the season, we 
have 7'he Harvest. The whole groupof scenes 
will repay study, equally for the picturesque 
effect of the whole, and that of each one viewed 
by itself, for the excellence of the figures, the 
naturalness of the attitudes, and the life and 
motion they exhibit, and for the faithfulness 
with which the different means of harvesting 
and final securing of the grain, either for the 
market or the miller, are portrayed. 

Time-was (not very long ago either) when 
all the grain in this country was reaped by the 
sickle ; work at which, at this day, over a great 
part of Europe, women find constant and lucra- 
tive employment during harvest time. Ever 
since the days of Boaz and Ruth, and doubtless 
for a long time before, the hand-gleaners fol- 
lowed the reapers, picking up the stray heads 
and the down trodden and over-looked ones. 
Each reaper cutting handful by handful gathered 
his or her armfuls and laid them in the gavel, 
till it was enough for a sheaf, and then bound 
it. Slow, back-breaking work. How different 
this, from the sweep of the cradles as lusty 
arms swing them through the falling grain, 
sometimes making a cut of 8 or 9 feet, and 
laying each clip evenly in the swath. Voice- 
lessly perhaps the cradlers go, but the simul- 
taneous rush of the several scythes through 
the sonorous straw is one of the most inspiring 
sounds of the harvest field, especially when it 
begins anew after the musical rip-rap rip-rap 
of the whetstone. Here the labors are divided, 
one party cuts, and another set of active hands 
does the binding. 

Even this is slow and tedious, and with the 
will to do it faster, came the way. The clat- 
tering reaper now swoops around the field, and 
by its automaton rake delivers the gavels ready 
for binding upon the short-cut, even stubble, as 
fast as horses can walk. Many binders find 
enough to do to keep up with the single man 
with the reaping machine. In the thrashing 
scenes we see a similar contrast, horses and iron 
supplanting human muscle. Such has been the 
advance of the past few years, and this is only 
a sample of the progress in other departments, 
not only of agricultural theory and practice, 
but also in other arts of life and peace, and—for 
how sadly do many realize it—in the arts of war. 

The nation returns now to peace, and peace- 
ful arts will prosper as never before. We may 
look for great advancement in farming practices, 
but do not let us go too fast. The heading 
harvesters so much approved where crops are 
great and hands are few, and straw of little 
value, though surprisingly expeditious and ex- 
cellent in their operation, are adapted to only a 
limited areaof country. This will doubtless be 
narrowed year by year untile they will be 
counted, with wooden plows, and we may al- 
most say sickles, among the fossils of agriculture, 
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Fig. 1.—rooTS CRAMPED IN POT CULTURE. 


The Roots of Vines in Pot and Open Cul- 
ture, 





It is generally conceded that the best young 
grape vines are those raised from cuttings of a 
single eye. These are started by artificial heat 
in pots or boxes of pure sand, and when roots 
have fairly formed, they are potted in a soil 
which will afford nourishment to the young 
plants. Some varieties, such as the Delaware, 
can not be successfully propagated without the 
nid of heat, and all are managed with more 
certainty by its aid. In the ordinary way of 
treatment, the cuttings, after they have root- 
ed and commenced to grow, are placed singly in 
23 or 3-inch pots of properly prepar- 
ed soil, and when the roots have filled 
q these, a shift is made to larger pots, 
! the plants usually receiving two 

shifts to larger pots during the sea- 

son. If the shift be made at the 

proper time, i.e., as soon as the roots 
D reach the sides of the pot, plants with 
good roots may be grown in this 
\ way. But it often happens, especial- 
ly where propagation is conducted on 
a large scale, that the change to lar- 
ger pots can not be made at just the 
right time, and the roots finding their 
direction stopped by the sides of the 
pot are bent, and even have their 
growing points turned inward to- 





Fig. 2.—ROOTS GROWN IN OPEN BORDER. 


ward the center of the ball of earth where they 
form a twisted and tangled mass. When roots 
in this condition are transferred to a larger pot, 
it is evident that they are not in a condition to 








avail themselves of the new supply of soil; as 
their growth has received direction away from 
the new earth. The coiiséqiience is that a new 
set of root fibres is pushed out from the twisted 
mass of roots; these grow out toward the pot, 
and if neglected, will repeat the operation of be- 
ing directed from their natural course, and will 
be twisted and bent as were the first set of roots. | 
If this continues as is sometimes the case through 
all the successive shifts of the vine, there will 
be at the end of the season a mass of contorted 
tangled roots, which from having received sev- 
eral checks in their growth, are very difficult to 
manage when the vine comes to be planted in 
the open ground. Fig. 1, is a diagram repre- 
senting a section through a pot containing roots 
which have been thus neglected: the lines A and 
B show the size of the smaller pots in which the 
roots had been grown and cramped. To avoid 
this unnatural condition of the root, some of our 
best growers have discarded the potting system 
altogether, and transfer the young plants direct- 
ly from the cutting pots in which they are start- 
ed to a border which is prepared in a green- 
house, ‘or out of doors, covered with sash after 
the manner of a hot-bed. In this way the roots 
are free to grow in a natural manner without 
receiving the several checks to which they are 
liable in the potting system, and as the root 
and vine bear a direct relation to one another, 
the plants thus started show a better growth 
both above and below ground. The roots 
of a vine thus treated are shown in fig. 2. 





The Sheep Laurel.—(Kalmia angustifolia.) 
—_—9-— 

This plant, which is common on hill sides and 
in pastures all over the country, is known by 
the names, Sheep Laurel, Lambkill, and Dwarf 
Laurel. It is a small evergreen shrub, about 2 
feet high, with slender branches. The leaves 
are light-green, pale on the under side, and of 
the size and shape shown in the engraving, 
which represents a flowering branch of the nat- 
ural size. The flowers are crimson, and though 
not particularly showy, are, upon close inspect- 
ion curious and beautiful. In common with 
that of the other species of the genus, the cup- 
shaped corolla has ten depressions or cavities, 
in which, when the flower first opens, the an- 
thers of the ten stamens are caught, thus 
bending the stamen over like a bow; when 
touched, the anther is dislodged from the cavity 
in the petal, and being released springs up to- 
wards the pistil where it 
sheds its pollen. When 
the anther is perfectly de- 
veloped this movement 
occurs spontaneously. We 
notice this shrub on ac- 
count of its alleged poi- 
sonous effects when eaten 
by sheep. The very gen- 
eral impression that it 
possesses poisonous qual- 
ities is indicated by two 
of the popular names 
quoted above, but after a 
pretty diligent search for 
authentic statements in 
regard to its deleterious 
qualities, we find the ac- 
counts very vague and un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Morrell, 
author of a work on sheep, however, positive- 
ly asserts that it is poisonous, and overcomes its 
effects by gagging the animal. It would be in- 
teresting to know more about the effects of the 








plant, and how far it is fatal when no remedial 
measures are taken. From the antidotes pub- 
lished from time to time by the agricultural pa- 
pers, we infer that it is at most a weak poison, 
as they are generally the mildest of remedies or 





SHEEP LAUREL.—(Kalmia angustifolia.) 


quite inert. A list of the proposed antidotes 
comprises things quite unlike and of contrary 
effect. Besides the gagging noticed above, we 
find recommended: roasted onions and milk, 
lard, salt, mountain dittany, white of eggs, cas- 
tor-oil, pennyroyal, coffee, and lastly—for it 
properly comes at the end—a muskrat’s tail. 
Concerning this we extract the following from 
a recent number of the New Hngland Farmer : 

“My remedy for poisoned sheep or lambs, 
which never fails, is, to take a muskrat’s tail 
and cut it fine, say 4-inch long, and steep it 
until soft, in hot water, (half a pint of water to 
one tail); when cool give a tablespoonful at a 
time, once an hour, until your sheep will jump 
up and run. I have seen sheep and Jambs that 
lay three days unable to get up, made appa- 
rently as well as ever, by a few doses.” 

We should think that a sheep would jump up 
and run from muskrat soup if it had any life 
left it. We are not informed whether the po- 
tency of the remedy would be increased by 
chopping the tail finer, or what should be the 
precise age of the animal from which the tail is 
taken.—The generic name, Kalmia, was given 
in honor of Kalm, a Swedish botanist of the 
last century ; angustifolia means narrow-leaved, 
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Fig. 2. 
The Field Horse-Tail.—(Hywisetwm arvense.) 
Under the name of Pine-Weed, and Low Pine, 
the Field Horse-Tail has been of late consider- 
ab'y discussed by the agricultural journals and 
inquired about by our correspondents. The in- 
terest in the matter arises from the fatal effects 
upon horses which have been ascribed to it. 
As some of those who have written upon the 
subject have been talking about a widely differ- 
ent plant, the Mare’s-Tail, we give figures of the 
one in question, Hguisetum arvense, the Field 
Horse-Tail. The common name in this case is 
a translation of the botanical one: Hguisetum is 
from the Latin, Hgwus, a horse and seta, a bris- 
tle, and refers to the hair-like character of the 
branches of some species. The Horse-Tails are 
what botanists call eryptogamous or flowerless 
plants, as, like the ferns, mosses, etc., they have 
no true flowers with stamens and pistils, and 
they do not produce seed, but in its place 
spores, which are very small round bodies, like 
dust, by means of which the plants are mul- 
tiplied. The species under consideration pre- 
sents two forms which an ordinary observer 
would never take to belong to the same plant. 
In damp places in April and May are found 
numerous simple stems like fig.1; they are hol- 
low, grooved, of a light brown color, and hay- 
ing at each joint a sort of sheath of a darker 
color. At the top of the stem is a head, shaped 
like a pine-cone, made up of scales which 
bear the spores on their inner surface. These 
spores are very curious when seen under the 
microscope. When dry they are like a little 
ball with four slender arms attached to it, as is 
represented in figure 2. If, while one looks 
at these spores through the microscope, anoth- 
er person breathes very gently upon them, the 
~ 
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Fig. 4. 
arms will suddenly coil up and clasp the spore, 
the movements being so lively that the whole 
appears as if animated. The appearance of the 
spore after jt has been moistened by the breath 
is shown in fig. 3, both figures being of 
course very highly magnified. After the stems 
above described have shed their spores, they die 
away and later in the season the barren ones 
appear, which are green, of the shape of fig. 4, 
and are eight to twelve inches or more high. 
These as well as the fertile ones are grooved 
and hollow, and bear at the joints slender 
and long branches, the whole having so much 
the appearance of a miniature pine tree as to 
suggest the popular names of Low-pine and 
Ground-pine. With regard to the poisonous 
qualities of this plant, we are in the same un- 
certainty as we are respecting the Sheep-Laurel 
noticed in another article. The testimony is 
most conflicting, some saying that it is harmless 
to all domestic animals except horses, others 
that it harms only cattle or sheep, and others 
again that it furnishes in some places, the chief 
forage. One of our editors has for many years 
fed his horses with hay containing a great 
amount of this weed without perceptible injury. 
With regard to the poisoning of animals we 
are inclined to be a little sceptical, as their in- 
stinct generally leads them to avoid injurious 
plants, and in this matter as well as with many 
others belonging to agriculture, we are greatly 
in need of some Institution where the point can 
be definitely settled. If a certain plant is pois- 
onous, its effects should be studied and its prop- 
er antidote known; then the farmer would not 
be harboring a poisonous plant, nor suspecting 
an innocent one as the cause of every fit of in- 
digestion his animals happened to have, and 
he would not waste his time and the animal’s 


strength by trying various foolish and empirical 
remedies, such as we have noticed in another 
place. Asthe Horse-Tail is mostly found in wet 
places, draining would help to eradicate it. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
Cranberry Cultivation. 
—_—o—— 

BY JOEL H. ROSS, M. D., TOM’S RIVER, N. J. 
As a compound of truth and error in books 
and periodicals on the subject of cranberry 
culture has often led the anxious inquirer astray, 
or brought him to a stand-still, it may not 
be amiss or time lost, to look at some of the 
landmarks of success—especially at the present 
time, when so many with little or no knowledge 
of the business are engaging in it. 

The cultivation of this fruit was an experi- 
ment a little more than 20 years ago, when a 
man at Cape Cod happened to discover that a 
small cluster of wild vines growing near his 
house, became very thrifty where the wind sif- 
ted in among them, clean white sand frum an 
adjoining bank. This discovery led to an ex- 
periment which settled the question as to what 
should be done with those neglected and hith- 
erto almost worthless swamps, and soon brought 
them into market at $100 per acre. The suc- 
cess that followed, with here and there a failure 
for want of information, was all that the most 
enthusiastic cultivator could have expected. 
But as some reader may say “success” is a lit- 
tle indefinite, I give him two illustrations—one 
of them taken from Cape Cod, and the other 
from my own county. 

In the summer of ’61 I visited the Cape, and 
for a time enjoyed the hospitality of a worthy 
old ship captain who had forsaken the water 
and taken to the muda reliable, intelligent, 
cranberry-experimenting pioneer, and from him 
obtained many valuable hints. In questioning 
him a little about the net profits of his bog, he 
modestly replied, ‘I had rather talk about my 
neighbors’ success than my own.” He remark- 
ed that a Mr. Winslow ewned two acres ina 
certain swamp, and being very anxious to put 
it into cranberries, and finding it difficult to do 
so and support his family at the same time, 
some kind neighbor loaned him $300, which 
enabled him to accomplish what he so much 
desired. In a little time the fruits of his faith 
and works began to appear. He paid off his 
borrowed money, and soon left the widow and 
little ones to look for support from that little 
two-acre plot; nor did they look in vain. Now 
for the result. The widow’s worthy neighbor, 
the captain, had charge of her bog and gave me 
the net proceeds of one year’s crop. Said he, 
“her bog is a good one, but nothing extra; her 
crop last year was a good one, but not more 
than half as large as has been gathered here ; 
neither did she get an extra price, for she de- 
cided to sell too soon, and gat but $11 per bar- 
rel; whereas a little later I sold mine for $13. 
Yet when the expenses of picking, shipping and 
selling were deducted, the Boston commission 
merchant returned her a check for $1,400.” Now 
we will leave those who have little faith in the 
profits of cranberry culture, to devise some 
other way, if they can, in which that man could 
have invested his $500 or $600 to better advan- 
tage. Suppose she annually gets but half that 
sum. What more does she need in a country 
town, living in her own cabin? 

Mr. John Webb, in the town of Jackson, in 
this county, began to put out a few vines about 
20 years ago, and was the first man to commence 
the business in this section. He labored under 





many disadvantages, had little or no money, 
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few to encourage him, plenty to mdicule and 
call him a fool, and plenty to foretell his failure, 
and although he had but one leg, with that he 
hobbled on and over all the stumbling blocks 
which the kind-hearted incredulity of his neigh- 
bors could throw in his way, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting out vines from time to time 
until he now has a bog of ten acres, and though 
it is smaller than many now in our. county, 
yet he has taken from it I know not how many 
thousand dollars, but enough to make him 
measurably independent, and he was recently 
offered $9000 for six acres. 

Location AND Qua.ity oF Som.—In select- 
ing a spot on which to embark in this business, 
four things should be kept constantly in mind, 
namely: climate, location, price and condition 
of the soil. In the first place, success very 
much depends upon climate. Cranberries grow 
in great quantities spontaneously in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. But they are an uncertain crop 
there, because they cannot stand frost when in 
blossom. For this reason Cape Cod cannot 
compete with New Jersey, and also because she 
has not a sufficient supply of suitable soil. It 
begins to be known that cranberries are a bet- 
ter fruit, and a more certain crop here than 
they are East or West, North or South of this 
State. I have little faith in dry land operations, 
and will here notice one of the indispensable 
qualities of cranberry soil, and answer the fre- 
quent question, “ will they do wellon upland ?” 

I answer no, if it has not a moist bottom. 
But it should not be forgotten that some up- 
land is really wet. They can be made to grow 
to some extent on ordinary garden soil, and so 
can rice. But they don’t belong there; are 
never found growing there spontaneously ; and 
in my opinion they will never pay there. Some 
think that vines may succeed in such soil at 
some future time, and some may also believe 
that we may yet find sheep and shad yoked up 
together—a profitable team on dry land or in 
the ocean; but I don’t. If any still cling to the 
“upland” theory, let them go down to Cape 
Cod and call on Capt. Cyrus Cahoon, of the 
town of Harwich, and they will probably get 
information on the subject which will be satis- 
factory. At any rate the Captain’s experiments 
and failures were a lesson to me that I shall not 
soon forget. I saw some of his vines still stand- 
ing in dry sand, although he had settled most 
of the ground about 2 fect, I should think, by 
carting off the sand and dumping it in a pond 
near at hand, and thus he “killed two birds 
with one stone,” by improving one lot, and by 
raising up out of the lake another, at the ex- 
pense of nearly $700 per acre, which he con- 
sidered a good investment. In answer to a 
question about upland cultivation, he remark- 
ed that he thought the Vines if left standing 
where they were, would cover the ground in 
about eight years. 

While speaking of the characteristics of the 
soil, we may as well answer another question, 
“Will they do well on land very wet?” No. 
They may yield moderately, but not well, if 
they do not fail altogether. JI must again refer 
the ‘reader to the Captain’s experience. His 
first experiment was a failure because his bog 
was too wet. His next experiment was a fail- 
ure because his bog was too dy. His third ex- 
periment was a perfect success because his bog 
was just right, and neither wet nor dry. As 
for my own experience I could say some- 
thing about upland experiments, if it were 
necessary, but I will here say a word about the 
other extreme. I put out seven acres, and ney- 





er got a berry, and abandoned the whole lot, 
because I could not drain the Atlantic Ocean. 
Not being familiar with the place, nor on the 
spot at the time, I was not aware that the tide 
would back up the fresh water in my ditches 
so that I could not sufficiently drain the land. 


Another question is often asked, namely: 
“shall we sow seeds?” I answer no. I have 
tried the experiment in the water and out of 
the water, in dry land and wet land, in pots 
and in the soil, subjected to frost and without 
frost, and have had a few seeds germinate, but 
have never matured a single plant, and if I could 
succeed it would not pay, for three reasons: It 
takes too long if they do grow; it costs too 
much to keep the grass out while the vines are 
coming in to take and keep possession of the 
soil; and finally the berries for planting cost 
more than the vines, as one bushel of the 
former will buy two barrels of the latter. 


PREPARING THE GrouND.—The first thing 
called for, if the ground be wet, is drainage— 
ditches of sufficient depth, width and number, 
to thoroughly drain every part of the bog. It 
often happens that a ditch cut on the line be- 
tween the wet and the dry land will so cut off 
the springs which run in from the high sur- 
rounding ground, as to effectually drain the 
swamp. Good drainage very much depends 
upon this, and by thus wisely locating the 
ditches much labor may be saved. Grubbing 
is the next step, and on some kinds of soil it is 
no trifling matter. The expense of preparing 
the ground for the vines is greatly modified by 
the condition of the soil in regard to roots, 
stumps, ete. There is so much difference in 
this respect, between savanna lands and cedar 
swamps, that the former is better worth $100, 
than the latter is worth 100 cents per acre. 
After grubbing, if the ground have a tough sod 
or peaty surface, it should ba floated (skinned) 
and the sods burned and ashes scattered, or the 
turf may be carted off and put into fence or 
compost. All low spots must be filled up so 
that water will readily run off. When the 
ground is cleared of every thing that would in- 
terfere with the growth of the vines, clean sand 
free from loam is wheeled on and spread to 
the depth of 2 to 6 inches. The ground is 
then ready for the vines. So much for swamp 
preparation.—If we take the savanna or moist 
land for our bog, we shall have a much easier 
task. We shall have less ditching, grubbing or 
floating, or sanding, perhaps none, for such 
land can usually be plowed, which in many 
cases will turn up sand enough; and there will 
also be less weeding. Hence it is very easy to 
discover why savanna land is worth $100 per 
acre more than cedar swamp, let the price of 
of the latter be what it may. After plowing 
thoroughly, and harrowing and raking off the 
roots, etc., the ground is usually considered 
ready for the vines, which are set in stools, 
from 10 inches to 3 feet apart. 

I will now briefly notice the course which I 
am determined to follow in preparing the 
ground in future. After the bog is ready for 
the plow, I shall keep the plow and the harrow 
on it for one entire summer and also most 
of the autumn, and longer if necessary, giv- 
ing an interval between plowing sufficiently 
long to encourage the germination of every 
seed thus brought to the surface, and in due 
season again apply the plow and harrow, and 
thus alternately produce vegetation and des- 
truction. As early the following spring as the 
ground will admit, the land should be made 
mellow and level, and should if necessary be 





| sanded, and then it is ready for the vines. A 


diversity of opinion about the proper distance 
apart for vines sometimes bewilders the begin- 
ner, but I am satisfied that they are generally 
too thickly set. I put out 3 acres at about 18 
inches apart, and having many vines left, as I 
did not get my ground ready for them as I ex- 
pected, we went over the lot the second time, 
and a part of it the third time, and consequent- 
ly the vines were very thick, and I supposed 
that I should have my ground covered at once 
with both vines and fruit. The result was, I 
had too many runness, and too few bearers. 
The next spring I put out 15 acres, and set my 
vines three feet apart, which was a great saving 
of vines and labor, and I think my last bog will 
be the best in a little time. One of my neigh- 
bors, an intelligent gentleman, A. A. Stanton, 
Esq., who owns an immense tract of land here, 
put out some vines last season, and he furrowed 
out his ground 8 feet apart each way, and put 
in his vines at the crossings and hauled the dirt 
on to them, just leaving the tops a little out, 
and I never saw vines do better. 

Perhaps I should notice an objection that 
may be made to spending so long a season in 
preparing the ground, as I have proposed 
above. The only objection that can be made 
is, a desire to save time. But, a little experi- 
ence in saving time the backward way, has 
somewhat modified my ardor for being in a 
hurry. At the commencement of my boyish 
operations I too thought that time was every- 
thing, and consequently left orders to have 5 
acres put out as soon as possible and returned 
to my residence in the city. What was the re- 
sult? It was hastily made to look like a cran- 
berry bog, and people began to congratulate 
me on being able to retire. Well, it being un- 
usually grassy at the beginning, there was at 
that moment from 10,000 to 12,000 living grass 
roots in the ground to one cranberry vine, al- 
though too many of the latter, which were about 
18 inches apart, and the result was that the run- 
ners soon prevented the use of hoes, and much 
of the grass could not be pulled up by the roots, 
and was only broken off to grow again ; and after 
fighting the grass, weeds and briers, two sea- 
sons, I became ashamed of the lot, and put on 
a force to see what could be done toward sub- 
duing it, and the result was that 20 days work 
apparently cleaned up 20 square rods, at which 
rate it would have cost me $1000 to have gone 
over the lot, and clearly revealed the fact that 
if I had devoted one season to subduing the 
bog as above recommended, I should have been 
more than a $1000 better off, twice told; for 
where I should have gathered 500 bushels of 
berries, I have not received 50, nor doI expect 
half a crop on that field until it is re-set. 
a 

A New VrvneE DiseAse.—Last season there 
appeared upon the vines around New York a 
disease which has this seasoh showed itself 
still more generally. It seems to attack the 
Concord in preference to other varieties, and if 
not checked, threatens to be a serious matter to 
vine growers, It first shows itself by swellings 
on the freshly formed wood, and later appears 
as well defined blotches with a surface depres- . 
sed somewhat below the general surface of the 
stem. The growth of the branch, thus affected, 
is arrested and the fruit drops. This has been 
attributed to wounds made by the common June- 
bug, but this can hardly be the case, as culti- 
vators, who have carefully watched thejr vines, 
assure us that they are unable to discover that 
insects haye any agency in the matter. 
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The Double Deutzia. 


ipo 

The Deutzia scabra, a shrub about 6 feet high, 
and Deutzia gracilis, which seldom is taller than 
2 feet, are now among the most generally culti- 
vated shrubs. They are from Japan, and are 
tolerably hardy, and from the profusion of pure 
white flowers they bear, are deservedly popular. 
Deutzia crenata, which is of somewhat later 
introduction, has the general habit of D. scabra, 
but differs in the shape of its leaves and in 
some of the details in the structure of its flow- 
ers. Of this species a double variety has been 
produced, and may be found in the nurseries. 
One of the flower clusters is shown in the draw- 
ing, though being taken late in the flowering 
season, it is not as showy as the earlier ones, 
The Deutzias are all easily multiplied by re- 
moving the suckers which come up abundantly 
from the root, though better plants may be ob- 
tained from layers. Double flowers are not 
always an improvement upon single ones, but 
they are so in the case of the Deutzia. 


a 
4 a 


Notes on Strawberries. 


The report of the Annual Show held at the 
office of the Agriculturist appeared in our July 
issue and that of the Exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Institute has been given in the daily papers. 
Although we gave quite full notes on varieties, 
there remain some gleanings of our observa- 
tions made since. The present season seems to 
have been less prolific in new sorts than the 
last, and those which have been exhibited were 
more remarkable for size than for quality. We 
think that propagators have gone quite far 
enough in the direction of size, and it is well to 
rest content with our achievements in the way 
of large fruit, and give more attention to quality. 
The Agriculturist, Russell, and Triomphe de 
Gand, will afford specimens large enough for 
the present, and though these rank as first-class 
varieties, we hope to see kinds having all their 
good qualities in an increased degree. We 
would not be understood as objecting to large 











berries—but we think 
that there is a ten- 
dency to attach im- 
portance to dimen- 
sions, to the neglect 
of productiveness, fla- 
vor and firmness. 
With respect to the 
Agriculturist Straw- 
berry, the present sea- 
son has sustained the 
opinion expressed last 
year, that it combined 
more good qualities 
than any other berry 
yet introduced, but 
we stand quite ready 
to welcome any va- 
riety that shall excel 
it in any particular.— 
It is a matter of sur- 
prise that any person 
having land should 
be without strawber- 


\| ries enough for his 


family. A few dollars 
will get plants enough 
to stock a bed, and 
even one plant will 
in two years’ time 
multiply itself sufti- 
ciently to plant more 
than an ordinary family will need. A res- 
idence at a distance from nurseries need be no 
hindrance, as plants may be sent cheaply and 
with safety by mail. A note just received from 
H. E. Hoke, Franklin Co., Pa., gives an account 
of what can be done with a small area in straw- 
berries. “Two years ago I planted two beds 
with Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, and Early 
Scarlet, the size of one bed 18 feet by 30 feet, 
the other 20 feet by 20 feet; the yield last sea- 
son was 140 quarts from both beds; this season 
they turned off together 305 quarts, the large 
one giving 132 quarts, the small one 173 quarts ; 
the large bed is a light soil, the small one a stiff 
heavy clay, both being well manured.” 

La Constante.—The very fine specimens of 
this fruit presented on the second day of our 
exhibition, by Geo. Herbert, of Peekskill, N. 
Y., merit a special notice. Nothing can be 
more beautiful in color, shape and brilliancy of 
surface than this fruit. Unfortunately it is very 
variable as .to its productiveness, but where it 
does well it is a first-class fruit in every respect. 
It forms few runners and propagates slowly. 
Around New-York it is not very prolific, but it 
succeeds much better in some other localities. 

White Pineapple.—A variety under this name 
is kept in some collections, while others consid- 
er it the same as Lennig’s White. That it has 
also been called Lennig’s White Pineapple 
would go to show that they aré the same. It is 
asserted that the White Pineapple, while it is 
not distinguishable in its fruit from Lennig’s 
White, is a poorer bearer than that variety, 
and also that the vines are less hardy. We 
recently saw a large patch which was set last 
autumn with vines obtained as White Pine- 
apple, bearing remarkably well for such young 
plants. When ripe, the fruit has a fine blush 
tinge, is of excellent flavor, and the flesh is of 
a buttery consistence which make it a great fa- 
vorite with those who are acquainted with it. 

Deptford Wihite.—This has been sent out by 
some dealers as Lennig’s White, but is quite 
distinct, the fruit being of more conical shape 
and of @ less delicate flavor than that variety. 





Toad-flax—A Troublesome Weed. 
—_@— 

Within the remembrance of many of our 
readers there was a plant cultivated in gardens 
as an ornament, which bore the popular name 
of “Butter and Eggs.” It has quite disappear- 
ed from our gardens, but has taken up its abode 
in fields and meadows, and along the roadside 
where it not only flourishes without any care, 
but strongly resists the efforts made to get rid 
of it. The engraving shows the upper part of 
a stem with the flowers—the whole stem being 
from 1 to 3 feet high, and bearing below, long 
and narrow leaves like those shown in the fig- 
tat, ‘The structure of the flower is quite curious 
and will repay examination. The corolla is 
tubular, and is prolonged beyond the calyx inte 
a spur; above, it is 2-lipped, the upper lip being 





TOAD-FLAX. 


split in two, and turned back, while the lower 
lip is divided in three, and bears a prominence 
or swelling, called a palate, which closes up the 
opening of the corgqlla. The 4 stamens and 
the pistil are quite hidden within the flower. 
The pod, instead of splitting when ripe, opens 
one or two holes in its sides to allow the seeds 
to fall out. The leaves are of a pale green, the 
flowers of a light yellow color, except the pal- 
ate, which is of a bright orange. This contrast 
of colors doubtless gave origin to the name 
“Butter and Eggs.” But the most important 
part of the plant is the root which is woody, 
creeping, and very tenacious of life, qualities 
which render it a troublesome weed. Perhaps 
“troublesome” is a rather mild word, but one 
of our correspondents took us to task for speak- 
ing of a weed as “vile,” and thinks it wrong 
to apply epithets of this kind to a plant, so we 
will not say of this weed as Doct. Darlington 
very truthfully does—that it is a “ fetid, worth- 








less and very objectionable weed,” as well as a 
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“vile nuisance.” In some places the notion 
prevails that the more its destruction is attempt- 
ed, the faster it spreads, and with this view 
patches are sometimes left in the fields for fear 
of making matters worse by disturbing them. 
This belief has some foundation in fact, and 
there is no doubt that plowing and harrowing 
will break and scatter the roots, every piece of 
which will start and form a plant. But a field 
infested with this or similar weeds should be 
kept in hoed crops until the evil is exterminated. 
We know that this will kill the Toad-Flax, for we 
lave seen it done, and have yet to see the weed 
that can long resist the frequent and thorough 
application of a sharp hoe. In Pennsylvania 
the plant is known as Ranstead-weed, on ac- 
count, it is said, of its introduction there by a 
Mr. Ranstead, who many years ago cultivated 
it in his garden. The name Toad-flax is the 
one by which the plant is known in England, 
and as it is very desirable to preserve uniformity 
in popular as well as botanical names, we give 
it the preference over the others. 
—_——2 + —= 


Soda Wash for Fruit Trees. 
= 

Popular errors in regard to scientific matters 
die very hard ; they have more lives than a cat. 
This is especially the case with absurdities put 
forth by men who know little of science, to those 
who know nothing at all, the latter accepting 
all that may be put forth by the former as “law 
and gospel.” This soda wash talk was made 
some years ago by “ Professor” Mapes at the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, was 
published in their proceedings, and has been 
reproduced by agricultural papers which ought 
to know better, year after year. The directions 
to make the wash, required sal soda to be heat- 
ed to redness in an iron vessel, which the learn- 
ed ‘“ Professor” said would drive off the car- 
bonic acid and leave the soda ina caustic state: 
this was then to be dissolved and used upon the 
trees. In the report of the proceedings of a re- 
cent meeting of the club where this precious 
nonsense originated, we find accounts of the ex- 
perience of correspondents and member$present 
in making this chemical preparation which was 
propounded by their very chemical “Professor.” 
One man put his sal soda in a piece of stove- 
pipe and succeeded about as well as if he had 
tried to heat a piece of ice to redness; another 
put it in an iron pot, but it frothed over and 
they had a bad time generally. The reason that 
these gentlemen did not succeed in making 
caustic soda out of sal soda by heating it, was 
simply because it is impossible. Any schoolboy 
with a trifling knowledge of chemistry knows 
that it is one of the distinguishing characters of 
the alkalies proper, that it is impossible to de- 
decompose their carbonates by heat alone. Sal 
soda is a carbonate of soda, and besides carbon- 
ic acid and soda its crystals contain over 60 
per cent of water. When these crystals are 
heated they melt, and if the heat be continued, 
this water will be driven off in the form of 
steam, and the carbonate of soda left as a dry 
mass which by an increase of heat may be melt- 
ed and heated red hot without undergoing any 
further change, and when it cools it will be pre- 
cisely the same as the crystals, minus the water. 
Now when one has been to all this trouble and 
then dissolves the melted mass in water, he will 
get precisely the same solution that he would, 
had he dissolved the crystals at first; and if any 
one wishes to use sal soda wash, we advise him 
aot to go through with the heating process, 
which though very “chemical,” is very useless. 








We have noticed this matter once before in a 
“Basket” item, and now put it in large print 
in the hope that some may be saved the tribu- 
lation experienced by the gentlemen above re- 
ferred to. This sal soda nonsense is only one 
illustration its author has afforded of the adage 
that “one talks all the better for haviig some 
knowledge of his subject,” as well as acaution 
to those societies who publish reports of their 
proceedings, that they should subject them to 
some revision, and not allow every absurdity 
that garrulous people and self-styled“‘Professors” 
choose to propose, to go out endorsed by them. 


TE IOUSEROLD. 


Recreation and Visiting among Farmers. 
—o—- 

This may scem to some avery unsuitable topic 
for this busy time of the year. On the contrary, it 
is speciallyseasonable. Most farmers make life too 
much a drudgery for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. By working hard from morning until night, 
and from week to week, with no recreation, they 
become dull, and do not accomplish as much as 
they would with a little timely relaxation, “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Nor 
do they enjoy life nearly so well. They doubtless 
say to their souls, “I must work hard now, and 
lay up money against a time of need, or against old 
age; then I will rest and enjoy myself.” They for- 
get that they are meanwhile wearing out their fac- 
ulties of enjoyment, and are acquiring habits which 
will unfit them for anything but an old age of con- 
tinued toil. Let farmers bear in mind, too, the 
effect of such a life on their children. 

As to the way in which farmers shall get recrea- 
tion, we are not disposed to be particular. Some 
will choose to get itin one way, and some in another. 
One very good method is to make up an occasional 
pie-nic. Fix on a pleasant afternoon, and take 
the whole family to some neighboring grove, 
where the children can romp, where the older 
folks can rest, and all have a good supper. If sev- 
eral families can unite, it will be all the better. 
Another way, is to make short visits to the neigh- 
bors. To do this, it will not be needful to con- 
sume a whole day; this would be an unnecessary 
loss to you and a bore to yourneighbor. But seize 
on the broken, half-days, or even the hour or two 
after tea, and ride over to neighbor A’s, or neigh- 
bor D’s. He will be glad to show you his stock and 
his crops, and his orchard. You will iearn some- 
thing from him, and he from you. At any rate, 
you will get recreation, and will return to your 
home and your daily labor with new zest. 

















The Sanitary Commission and the People. 
* a 

With the advent of peace, we are happily no lon- 
ger obliged to remind our readers that they can do 
this or that for the comfort of the soldier. It is 
gratifying to know that many of our hints have 
been acted upon, and we are also glad that we have 
been able to act as a medium of communication for 
those of our readers who had no other way of reach- 
ing the organized Commissions. The great work of 
the army being at an end, the Sanitary Commission 
now states that all further efforts in its behalf may 
cease, and in making this announcement we add 
their-eloquent tribute of thanks to those who have 
aided them in their labors. 

“To the Soldier’s Aid Societies, and through 
them to each and every contributor to our supplies, 
to every woman who has sewed a seam or knitted 
a stocking in the service of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, we now return our most sincere and hearty 
thanks—thanks which are not ours only, but those 
of the camps, the hospitals, the transports, the 
prisons, the pickets, and the lines, where your 
love and labor have sent comfort, protection, relief, 
and sometimes life itself. It is not too much to say 
that the army of women at home has fully matched 








in patriotism and in sacrifices the army of the men 
in the field. The mothers, sisters, wives and daugh- 
ters of America have been worthy of the sons and 
brothers, husbands and fathers who were fighting 
their battles. After having contributed their living 
treasures to the war, what wonder they sent so 
freely after them all else that they had? And this 
precious sympathy between the firesides and the 
camp fires, between the bayonet and the needle, the 
tanned cheek and the pale face, has kept the nation 
one; has carried the homes into the ranks, and 
kept the ranks in the homes, until a sentiment of 
oneness, of irresistible unanimity, in which domes- 
tic and social, civil and religious, political and mil- 
itary elements entered, qualifying, strengthening, 
enriching and sanctifying all, has at last conquered 
all obstacles and given us an overwhelming, a pro- 
found and permanent victory. It has been our 
precious privilege to be your almoners ; to manage 
and distribute the stores you have created and given 
us forthe soldiers and sailors. We have tried todo 
our duty impartially, diligently, wisely. For the 
means of carrying on this vast work, which has 
grown up in our hands, keeping pace with the grow- 
ing immensity of the war, and which we are now 
about to lay down, after giving the American pub- 
lic an account of our stewardship, we are chiefly 
indebted to the money created by the fairs which 
American women inaugurated and conducted, and 

to the supplies collected by you under our organ- 

ization. To you, then, is finally due the largest 

part of whatever gratitude belongs to the Sanitary 

Commission. It is as it should be. The soldier 
will return to his home to thank hjs own wife, moth- 
er, sister, daughter, for so tenderly looking after 

him in camp and field, in hospital and prison ; and 

thus it will be seen that it is the homes of the coun- 

try which have wrought out this great salvation, 

and that the men and the women of America have 

an equal part in its glory and its Joy.” 


Making Pickles. 
_—@—— 

During the rebellion the army demand for pick- 
les was so great that the high prices they brought 
were sufficient to give many persons the pickle fe- 
ver. The numerous inguiries respecting the man- 
ner in which cucumbers were raised on the large 
scale have been well answered by our friend Timo- 
othy Bunker Esquire. We now have many asking 
us about the manner of putting up the pickles, and 
though we have intimated to the Squire that we 
would like his views on this matter, we have heard 
nothing from him. Probably the heavy hay crop 
around Hookertown keeps him busy, or else he is, 
as Justice of the Peace, engaged in looking after 
the morals of that flourishing village. In the ab- 
sence of any thing from the Squire, we are obliged 
to tell what we know upon the subject, and thus 
answer a great many calls for information. In the 
first place it is necessary to put cucumbers into salt 
before placing them in vinegar, as the vinegar pen- 
etrates much better and the salting removes a crude 
and raw taste that they otherwise have. We have 
eaten pickles made by putting cucumbers directly 
into vinegar, but consider them greatly inferior to 
those prepared in the usual way. There are two 
methods of salting; dry salting and in brine, In 
dry salting, the cucumbers are put ina barrel or 
other receptacle and sprinkled freely with fine salt ; 
juices exude from the cucumbers to dissolve the 
salt and thus form a very strong brine, while the 
fruit itself shrivels very much. This method uses 
a great deal of salt, but more cucumbers-can be put 
into a barrel than when they are put into a brine. 
The shriveling is of no disadvantage, as the plump- 
ness is restored when the pickles are soaked. In. 
putting down in brine the process differs according 
to the scale upon which it is carried on. Where 
large quantities are raised, new barrels are filled 
with cucumbers, about half a peck of salt added, 
and headed up, the barrels are then filled with wa- 
ter through the bung holes, bunged up tightly and 
shipped. We know a gentleman at the West who 
sends off a large quantity prepared in this way, but 
how long they will keep in such a weak brine we 
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are unable to say, but probably a sufficient time if 
the barrels are full and tight. Where additions are 
made as the cucumbers are picked from day to day, 
a strong brine is used, about a quart of salt to the 
gallon of water, and the cucumbers kept down by 
means of a circular board with weights upon it. A 
great trouble is often experienced with pickles in 
brine from the formation of a white scum upon the 
surface. This is probably some microscopic veget- 
able growth of a character similar to mould. It 
has been recommended as the best means of man- 
aging this to put a cloth under the follower used to 
keep the pickles under the brine, and each time ad- 
ditions of fresh cucumbers are made to the barrel, 
to carefully lift the cloth to remove the scum on 
it, and wash the cloth clean before replacing it. 


—@qoqOf— eo 
American Extravagance in Living. 


aie 

To one who has traveled abroad, or informed 
himself thoroughly respecting the economy of do- 
mestic life in England, and on the Continent, few 
things are more striking than our American ex- 
travagance. We waste in our food much which 
would be turned to good account in their family 
maintenance. Much goes into the swill-pail, or is 
thrown out for the chickens and dogs, and cats, 
which would there be worked over for the table of 
the servants, or given to the poor. We are extrava- 
gant in dress. Broadcloth and silk, and Patent 
leather and Alexander’s gloves are none to fine for 
daily use. We are “clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day.” In car- 
pets and rosewood furniture, and lace curtains and 
mirrors, in carving and gilding, in equipage and 
grand dwellings,—in short, in whatever may con- 
tribute to physical indulgence and material show, 
we put little or no restraint upon our desires. 
And what we might, perhaps, with some show of 
reason do in times of peaee and plenty, and low 
prices, we have continued to do in time of war and 
national distress, and the enhanced cost of living. 

Now, to an outsider, this must look foolish, if 
not morally wrong. What if we think we can 
afford this high style of expenditure? Fast living 
is hurtful to soul and body. Frugality, temper- 
ance, self-restraint, are signs of a better character, 
than wastefulness and headlong self-indulgence. 
They are productive of truer happiness, more gen- 
uine self-respect and better health. Individual ex- 
travagance and national luxury have in all past 
times gone together, and are likely to do so in time 
to come. It is well to have an eye to the future. 
There may be rainy days ahead. If they come, we 
shall be thankful for our economy; and if they 
do not, it will dous no harm to have provided 
with habits of carefulness for every contingency. 


Blackberry Wine and Syrup. 
eS 

We are asked how to make blackberry wine with- 
out the addition of water to the juice, and how 
much syrup will be required to the gallon of juice 
to preserve it any length of time. These inquiries 
show that the writer does not make a distinction 
between wine and syrup. If he wishes to make 
syrup, the juice from the berries should stand 12 
hours more or less, according to the weather, until 
a partial fermentation takes place, and a thick pulp 
coagulates and separates from the clear liquid. 
This pulp is removed by straining, and to the clear 
liquid, sugar is added in the proportion of 12 pounds 
tg the gallon, put on the fire and allowed to come 
tothe boil. Syrup prepared in this way will con- 
tain all the “nutritious and medicinal virtues of 
the fruit.” In making wine from fruit juices the 
object of adding sugar is not to preserve the juice 
through the agency of the sugar, but to afford a 
source of alcohol. Few fruit juices, except the bet- 
ter kinds of grapes contain enough fruit sugar to 
form a sufficiently strong wine to keep without 
changing to vinegar, hence the addition of sugar. 
If sugar is added directly to the juice of blackberry, 
raspberry, and Other of our common fruits, it 
forms a jelly and does not ferment, and it is accord- 





ingly necessary to add more or less water. The 
best blackberry “‘ wine’ we ever made was in the 
proportion of one quart of water, one quart of juice 
and two pounds of sugar. There is a great misap- 
prehension with respect to the medicinal properties 
of blackbrry wine and syrup. Their curative effects 
are due tg their astringency, which depends upon 
the tonicacid they contain. This principle is much 
more abundant in the root than in the fruit, and an 
infusion of the root, prepared as directed in July, 
will be found much more medicinal, though per- 
haps less agreeable, than the “wine” or syrup. 
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Bread, etc., from Wheaten Meal. 
a 

A eorrespondent, “ Nymphea,” in Yorkville, N. 
Y., is quite enthusiastic on the subject of bread 
from unbolted ground wheat, and sends not only 
her recipes but specimens of the articles made ac- 
cording to them. The preparations were sweet, 
light, and palatable, and would no doubt be prized 
by those who like articles made from wheaten 
meal. We give her own account of the manner of 
producing them: 

“ After all that has been said on the vexed bread 
question, probably many of your readers may re- 
ceive with great incredulity the statement that good 
light, and wholesome bread can be made with sim- 
ple meal and water. I believe we have spoiled our 
bread for the sake of having it look white. We 
take great pains to grind the wheat to an impalpa- 
ble powder, carefully sift out those portions which 
conduce most to sweetness, lightness, and nutri- 
tion; and then take a vast deal more pains to put 
in artificial ingredients which at best but poorly 
restore these important qualities. If good wheat 
be ground coarsely (if with sharp stones the better) 
and not bolted, nor sifted, you can, by the follow- 
ing, and other recipes, make good, light bread, 
quickly and certainly ; bread that will keep for days, 
and yet can be eaten hot with impunity, because 
it contains no unwholesome drugs or compounds. 

Batter Cakes.—Stir wheat meal slowly into cold 
water till it is of a consistence about half way be- 
tween griddle cakesand pound cake. Bake in large 
patty pans or small muffin rings in a hot oven 20 
or 30 minutes. If wanted extra nice, use milk in- 
stead of the water.——Now please do not laugh at 
this recipe, nor argue against it; but try it faith- 
fully, and if necessary, repeatedly; and do not un- 
dertake to mend it until you can make it. If the 
cakes do not come out of the oven as light as good 
wheat bread, your batter is too thick or too thin, 
probably the latter, or you have undertaken to 
bake it in a large loaf, or to mar the recipe in some 
other way. I prefer-to use the patty pans which 
should not be more than 21¢ inches across the top, 
and 1 inch deep. If oblong, they may be 8 or 4 
inches long. The fluted tins will do, and if greased 
with a very little sweet oil, the cakes will soon 
come out smoothly while hot. Some prefer to drop 
the batter by the spoonful on a large, tin; this 
saves time. This bread will keep moist and tender 
two or three days unless it has been salted. 

Sweet Batter Cakes.—Make the batter as above, 
sweeten to the taste (better slightly), and add a 
dash of cinnamon. Bake as above. 

Wheat Meal Rolls.—Pour boiling water into good 
wheat meal. Stir with a stout spoon into a dough 
as soft as can be conveniently handled. Work it as 
little as possible, roll 34 inch thick on a well planed 
board, cut into inch-and-a-half cakes with a knife 
or a cake cutter, and bake quickly. This does not 
require so hot a fire asthe batter cakes. “The bread 
is sweeter but not so porous, and will keep longer. 

Boiled Pudding.—Make a dough as in the last 
recipe, and roll 34 inch thick. Stir up shred apples 
or any slightly tart fruits with wheat meal, and a 
little water if necessary, and wrapping it up in the 
crust, turn-over fashion, put it into a bag and boil an 
hour. Twoor three hours will improve it. Eat 
with sweetened cream or other simple dressing. 

Wheat Meal Mush.—Stir wheat meal gradually 
into slowly boiling water, as for hasty pudding. 
Let it cook very slowly 20 minutes or more. Eat 





with sweetened cream. Afterthe meal is all stirred 





in, whortleberries either dried or fresh, form a 
charming addition. This pudding makes a palata- 
ble, cheap, and wholesome desert, which can be 
prepared at short notice. 

Ambrosia.—Make a batter as in the first recipe, 
or atrifle stiffer. Grease a deep dish and spread 
this batter half an inch thick upon the bottom. 
Place upon this a layer of small fruits or tart sliced 
apples, with barely sugar enough to correct their 
acidity. Put a very thin layer of batter, or if the 
fruits are very juicy, wheat meal should have been 
added with the sugar, sufficient to absorb the juice 
in cooking; then another layer of fruit with sugar, 
flour, ete., covering the whole with a thin layer of 
batter. Bake about 1 hour in a moderate oven. 
The best fruits for this dish are tart cherries, black- 
berries, plums, and grapes. The two points to be 
observed are, not to let the fruits touch the dish or 
the surface, and not to let the juices escape in cook- 
ing. This dish is better if it ripen a day or two 
before it is eaten, thus permitting the fruit to 
permeate the cereal with its juices and aroma. 

This, Mr. Editor, is my very own invention and 
my chef ed’ uvre, and as I must needs have a name 
for it, I have appropriated the type of all excellence 
among the edibles of ancient mythology.” 

—_————t-@- 
Fly Poison—A Caution. 
~~ 








There are still many places where the old-fashion- 
ed fly-poisonis used. Druggists sell it as “Cobalt,” 
an incorrect name, and one which does not indi- 
cate the true character of the article, ground metal- 
lic arsenic. This when mixed with sweetened wa- 
ter is sure death to flies and equally fatal to people. 
From the many cases of poisoning of children re- 
sulting from the use of this fly-poison, we advise 
to discard it altogether and endure the-annoyance 
of flies rather than risk the poisoning of children. 
Darkening the rooms is the best way of getting 
rid of flies; keep them out with millinet frames, 





af @ Ge ae 
Sagging Doors.—After doors have been 
long in use, they sometimes pinch near the top, 
and the usual remedy is to plane them off at the 
sticking point. But this planing removes the 
paint or graining, and is a great evil. The cause 
of the pinch is the sagging of the door; and this 
comes from the wearing down of the hinges by 
long use. Instead of planing off the doors, a better 
way is to go to the tinners and get some tin or 
sheet-iro#vashers made which will just fit the cen- 
tral rod or pivot of the hinge. This will remedy 
the evil at small expense, and save the mutilation. 





a @ meee ae 
Hints on Cooking, etc. 

Soft Sorghum Cake.—Take 3 eggs, 1 
pint of sorghum molasses, 1 of sour cream, half a 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful of soda. Beat the eggs and 
molasses together until light, thicken with flour 
to the consistence of batter cake, this will be 
enough to fill two common sized stove pans. 


Gingerbread.—Take 1 quart molasses, 1 
pint lard, 2 pints very sour cream, 2 heaped table- 
spoonfuls soda, 2 of ginger or nutmeg, mix intoa 
dough as soft as can be rolled; roll thin and bake. 


Extra Pudding.—To 1 quart of milk add 
the yolks of 3 or 4 eggs, sweeten to your taste, let 
it first raise to a boil, (have the whites beat toa good 
froth) stir in the whites, then put away to cool. A 
pudding made in this way I think is hard to beat, 
and not very unwholesome. 


Ege Puffs.—Take 1 pint sweet milk,1 quart 
sifted flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful salt. Mix the 
yolks with the milk. Beat the whites to froth. 
Mix all together and divide into twelve earthen 
cups. Bake 20 minutes in a very hot oven, and eat 
as soon after as possible with good butter. The 
cups must be new, or those which have never been 
wet or greased. The puffs when done will slip out 
of the cups easily, and are served at table, bottom 
side up, for beauty. The cups may be cleaned 
sufficiently by scraping and wiping with a dry cloth. 





If the cups are ever wet the puffs stick. 
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Steamed Indian Pudding.— Mix 1 
pint of buttermilk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 
lof salt, and Indian meal enough to make a stiff 
batter. Steam for an hour and a half and serve 
hot with butter and molasses, sweetened cream, or 
other sauce as may be desired. 

To Remove Lime Spots from Cloth. 
—First use a stiff, dry brush to remove any adher- 
ing lime, then rub the spots with a cloth wet in 
cold vinegar and dry the garment. 





To Prevent Stoves Rusting. — Oil 
them with sweet oil. This does not make a bad 
smell when the stoves are heated again. They 
should be very clean when the oil is applied. 
Coal-scuttles may be oiled with boiled linseed oil. 

To Keep Burnished or Polished 
SHOVELS, ToNGs, POKERS, ETC., FROM RusTING.— 
A friend practises packing such things in a box, of 
convenient form, and covering them with quick- 
lime, leaving room for the lime to swell in slack- 
ing, as it gradually absorbs water from the air. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


ee 
Notes on Getting Fire. 


Who first discovered fire and its uses ? No man knows. 
It may have been first seen bursting from a voleano ; or 
lightning may have struck and fired a tree ; quite likely 
the latter was the case, as it is the most common way in 
which fire is produced without the help of man. In some 
way it became known to our ancestors very early in the 
history of the world. Wecan imagine the wonder and 
consternation with which they for the first time saw this 
element devouring the solid wood, and by its strange pow- 
er compelling them to keep at a respectful distance. 
But they soon learned to make it one of ‘the most useful 
servants, and it has played a most important part in the 
progress and history of all nations. In these days of 
friction matches, we know but little of the trouble our 
ancestors had to keep their fire, or to produce it when 
extinguished. Within the recollection of many of our 
readers, it used to be one of the regular household duties 
to see that a stick of hard wood partly burned, was safely 
covered with ashes at night to keep it for starting with 
the next morning. When by neglect or accident the fire 
went out, a piece of steel made for the purpose was 
struck with a flint, and the sparks from the small bits of 
Steel ignited, were caught upon timer, or partly burned 
cotton rags, and thus laboriously and gradually the fire 
was again lighted. If there were no flint or steel, then 
one must go to the nearest neighbor for fire—no small 
task on acold winter morning in a sparsely settled place. 
The ancients understood the art of kindling fire from the 
sun by means of concave mirrors, the bright surfaces of 
which collected many of the rays in a small spot called 
a focus, thereby producing intense heat. The burn- 
ing glass, acting on the same principle, has long been 
known, and is now a convenience for travelers. Among 
uncivilized nations, it is still the practice to procure fire 
by rubbing two sticks together. A gentleman who has 
often seen the Indians do this, says they use a piece of 
hard wood about a foot long, having several holes in the 
side, with a small opening inclining downward from each 
hole. This stick is laid upon the ground and held firmly 
with the feet. A small stick of soft wood, with the end 
rounded to fit the hole in the other piece, is taken be- 
tween the hands, its end introduced into one of th® holes, 
and then it is rapidly twirled back and forth. This pro- 
duces much heat and at the same time rubs off small 
particles from the soft stick, which become partly charred, 
and fall from the hole down through the ‘small opening 
onto a dry leaf placed there to receive them. Quite a 
little pile of these bits collect upon the leaf before one 
ignites, and falling upon the others sets fire to them. 
The Indian gathers the whole together ina few léaves, 
swings them around, and soon has a roaring flame. 
This is hard work and requires much practice to succeed; 
our informant often tried, but was névér able to produce 
aspark. It would require too much space to speak in 
this article of the invention of matches and the improve- 
ments madein them, and we reserve it for a future time. 





A Boy in a Predicament. 


A lady reader of the American Agriculturist relates the 
following incident which occurred to her uncle when a 
boy. His father kept geese, and for the accommodation 
of such as wanted to raise families, he built a low house 
or coop, into which a goose could comfortably enter and 
occupy her nest. On one occasion a motherly goose had 
been sitting several days on a nestful of eggs, when little 
Joshua, then about five years old, wanted very much to 








know what progress she was making. Accordingly he 
lay down before the entrance, and began to introduce his 
head, but Madam Goose indignant at this intrusion into her 
private room, made a snap at him, and caught him by the 
nose! Joshua screamed and struggled, but the old goose 
held on, and the gander who was not far off, hearing his 
mate’s voice, came flying to the rescue, and motinting 
on Joshua’s back, began giving him an unmerciful drub- 
bing with both wings. The noise brought Joshua's 
mother to the scene of conflict, and she pulled him away, 
but the goose held on so tightly that when released, his 
nose way completely skinned. After he was grown, 
Joshua used to relate this story to show that it is safest 
for one to keep his nose out of other people’s business. 





A Proper Musical Instrument, 


A certain Presbyterian clergyman in Scotland, many 
years ago, was very fond of music, and frequently amused 
himself with playing on his violincello, on which he was 
a fine performer. Some staid members of his parish 
were shocked to hear of what they thought such profane 
recreation, and appointed a committee to visit and talk 
with him on the subject. The committee called, and 
their spokesman after some hesitation, stated what they 
had heard, that he played on the fiddle, and asked if it 
were true. ‘‘Certainly,” replied the minister, “I have what 
you call a fiddle, which I will show you,” and bringing 
it out he tuned it and at once commenced playing. He 
went through several favorite national airs, struck off 
into lively reels and jigs and brought out such sprightly 
music, that even the committee could scarcely keep their 
feet still under them. The interview closed without 
much further being said on the evil of music ; they were 
nearly converted to the minister’s faith, that there is a 
time for such enjoyment. Returning to the meeting 
which had appointed them, the spokesman, who himself 
had not been opposed to the music, but had gone to please 
the people, reported as follows: ‘Sure friends ye ha’e 
nae occasion to fash yere selves abune the Dominie’s fid- 
dle, for its nae a wee ungodly fiddle, but an unco great 
gospel fiddle !” with which diplomatic report the people 
were entirely satisfied, and the minister was left to enjoy 
music without any further molestation. 





President Lincoin’s Sympathy. 


The following incident related in an exchange paper, 
well illustrates our late President's natural kindness of 
heart. A woman ina faded shawl and hood, somewhat 
advanced in life, was admitted in her turn to the Presi- 
dent. Her husband and three sons, 211 she had in the world, 
enlisted. Her husband had been killed, and she had 
come to ask the President to release to her the oldest 
son. Being satisfied of the truthfulness of her story he 
replied, “ Certainly, if her prop was taken away she was 
justly entitled to one of her boys.” He immediately 
wrote an order for the discharge of the young man. The 
poor woman thanked him very gratefully, and wen 
away. On reaching the army she found that this son had 
been in a recent engagement, was wounded, and taken 
to a hospital. She found the hospital, but the boy was 
dead, or died while she was there. The surgeon in 
charge made a memorandum of the facts upon the back 
of the President’s order, and, almost broken-hearted, the 
poor woman found her way again into his presence. He 
was much affected by her appearance and story, and 
said, ‘‘I know what you wish me to do now, and [ shall 
do it without your asking, I shall release to you your 
second son.” Upon this he took up his pen and com- 
menced writing the order. While he was writing, the 
poor woman stood by his side, the tears running down 
her face, aid pagsed her hand softly over his head, strok- 
ing his rough hair, as I have seen a fond mother do toa 
son. By the time he had finished writing, his own heart 
and eyes were full. He handed her the paper. ‘ Now,” 
said he, “‘you have one and I one of the other two left ; 
that 1 #0 more than right.” She took the paper, and rev- 
eréntly placing her hand again upon his head, the tears 
still upon her cheeks, said, ‘‘ The Lord bless you, Mr. 
President. May you live a thousand years, and may you 
always be the head of this great nation !” 


The Hurt Chicken. 


A lady subscriber to the American Agriculturist writes : 
‘We have an old hen whose name is ‘ Pat.’ She is not 
a Hibernian, for eight years ago she was one of a large 
brood of chickens in our own yard. I was ill at the 
time, and when the chicken was half grown, she persist- 
ed in coming to the outside door of my room, and seat- 
ing herself gravely upon the door sill. She had a singu- 
lar resemblance to a Partridge, and we gave her that 
name—now, it is plain ‘ Pat.’ 

“ This morning one of the boys came in with one of 
Pat’s chickens inhis hands. ‘See here Mother, this poor 
little chicken has its leg broken.’ Some one else sug- 





gested that it was the werk of ‘Old Gobbler’—he had 
been trying to frighten Pat out of her senses early this 
morning, and had actually dragged his wings over the 
poor old mother hen. The kitten lay asleep in the rock- 
ing chair, and the children put the lame chicken in its 
soft warm fur, where it remained quite contented a short 
time. Soon, however, it began to scream, and I advised 
the boys to go out and kill it. *Z can’t do it,’ replied the 
eldest—and as he never refuses to do as he is requested, 
I did not insist. I turned to his brother, saying, ‘* You 
had better go with it [ guess.’ It went against him but he 
bravely took the little thing and went out and put it out 
of its pain—came back with tears in his eyes, and sat 
down and wept. Iam sure you agree with me, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that those tears were an honor to him, and not—as 
some boys of eleven would have thought—a sign of a 
weak, unmanly spirit. Our dear, departed President, 
could never have been—I am sure—a cruel, selfish boy ; 
had he been this, he could not have exhibited such sor- 
row and compassion over the sins and suffering of even 
his enemies, and never would a vast Nation so have 
mourned his loss.” 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
July number, page 223. No. 161. Curious Numbers.— 
FIVE ; take away the three letters, F, I, E, and V or 
five remains.—2d. S[X; take away 8, and IX, or nine 
remains ; take away S, I, and X or ten remains....No. 
162. Il/ustrated Rebus.—Lettuce awl key pupin d pen 
dents day in on r of trees on s over throw ; or Let us all 
keep up Independence day in honor of treason’s over- 
throw... No. 163. Conundrum.—A General Grant o. 
America....No. 164. Word Rebus.—Wood ewe bee re 
specked ed dew ewer whole dew tea; or Would you be 
respected, do your whole duty ...No. 165. Illustrated 
Rebus.—Awlon R tooth e boys in blue hoof aut and one 
in freedu ms caws; or, All honor to the boys in blue, 
who fought and won in freedom’s cause....No. 166, Con- 
undrum.—The Black Warrior ...No. 167. Puzzling Sen- 
tences.—Ist. A Chinese found a charm under a chaff cov- 
ering. 2d. You try to tease in vain; I am too used to it. 
No. 168. Clock Problem.—48 96-143 minutes past eight 
o’clock....The following have sent in correct answers 
up to July 8th. P. L. Vancel, 156 ; “‘ Compo,” 158 ; Sol- 
omon C. Minor, 156, 159; Clarkson Johnston, 159: J. T. 
Avery, 161, 162,165; H. Besthesto, 161; Geo. R. Clark, 
162, 165; George E. Pomeroy, Jr., 162, 165; Richard H. 
Bosworth, 165; R. G. Weeks, 165; W. C. Stone, 163, 165, 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 


No. 169, Prolific Word.—From the letters of what sin- 
gle word can the following sentence be made? ‘“ Ned 
and I ranina barn and a bear ran near a drain, and 
I bade Ned ride’? 





No. 170. Illustrated Rebus.—Good advice for the times. 
No. 171. Wire Puzzle.—This 
puzzle is made of three or four 
pieces of wire linked together 
as shown in the engraving, and 
a ring slipped on as represent- 

ed. The puzzle is to get the ring off without breaking 
or separating the wires. It will be good amusement for 
a leisure hour to make and then solve the puzzle. 





No. 172. Illustrated Rebus.—Especially for the boys. 
No. 178. Charade.—Contributed by Jas. E. Wildey, 


Lake Co., Ill. I am composed of 24 letters. My 23, 4, 
19, 17, 7,11, was a mythological deity. My 7, 3, 12, 20, 5, 
17, 14, was a learned Frenchman. My 1, 17,5, 20, 18, 24, 
is always inacity. My 2, 6, 14, 21, 15, 11, 13, is an inhab- 
itant of thesea. My 2, 12, 5, 5,6, 14, is a tool much used 
in carpentry. My 7, 15, 9, 6, abounds in the Southern 
swamp lands. My 13, 7, 22, 23,19, 5, 22, 18, 18, 23, are 
very useful to farmers. My 9, 12, 14, 4, 16, 9, 4, 23, is 
acity of South America. My whole is what every farm- 
er will find it very pleasant and profitable to have, 
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Who are the Benevolent? 


“What a charitable little girl,” say you, on looking at 
this picture. Perhaps so; may be not—though on a sec- 
ond look at her kind, pitying face, we judge she is ben- 
evolent. A lad we once knew was very fond of giving to 
the poor, and to every good object, provided his father 
supplied him withthe money. Of course every body who 
saw him frequently contributing, thought him a very lov- 
ing, kind-hearted boy. But when his father suggested 
that he should save part of the money he had earned by 
weeding in the garden, to give it to a poor boy to buy 
shoes, so that he might go to school, this charitable 
appearing boy was unwilling to part with a single penny 
for that purpose. He wanted his money to spend for 
himself. We have often seen men subscribe liberally 
for public objects, where all their neighbors would know 
it and praise them for it, who would never have given a 
dime to the most worthy charity but for the praise they 
expected to receive. So you see a person may give much 
and often, and at the same time be very selfish. Now, 
suppose the little girl in the picture to have been eating 
some very nice cake, made for her by her mother, and 
the poor homeless, ragged boy wandering away from the 
city to seek a living among kind hearted farmers, to have 
passed along just then, and the little girl pitying him to 
have given up part of her own sweet morsel, that would 
surely be charity. Whoever is willing to deny himself 
for the sake of bestowing good upon others, is truly be- 
nevolent. And it is most true, as we wish all our young 
readers to experience for themselves, that there is great- 
er and more lasting happiness in pleasing and benefiting 
others, than in enjoying good things by ourselves. This 
lesson most of all others needs to be learned, for the 
world is full of selfishness and its fruits of suffering. 
When all have learned it by heart, and practise it, this 
world will be very much like Heaven, where love reigns. 





Arkwright and the Spinning Jenny. 


Sir Richard Arkwright, of England, the inventor of the 
spinning jenny, was originally a poor barber, occupying 
acellar, where his sign ‘Come to the Subterranean 
Barber, he shaves for a Penny,” attracted a good run of 
custom. He afterward reduced the price to a halfpenny 
on account of opposition by his brethren in the trade. 
But he was not content with shaving for a living, and 
spent so much time contriving machines and making 
models, that his regular business suffered. One day his 
wife being angry at his neglect to provide for his family, 
destroyed some of his models, which for a long time 
prevented Arkwright from indulging in his passion 
for invention. He next gained a livelihood by buy- 
ing and selling hair, having a secret process for dye- 
ing it to required shades. This business led him to trav- 
el considerably through the country. At that time cot- 
ton fabrics were spun and woven by hand by the cot- 
tagers. One weaver could keep many employed in card- 
ing and spinning the weft or cross threads of the goods ; 
the warp or long threads were of linen, furnished to the 
weavers by the large dealers. It was difficult to get 
enough weft spun to keep the looms going, and it was a 











common thing for the weaver 
to walk several miles in a 
morning, and to call on anum- 
ber of spinners before he could 
get enough for the remainder 
of his day’s work. Arkwright 
noticed this, and set his in- 
ventive brain to work to reme- 
dy it. He had the idea that 
spinning could be done by 
means of two rollers, one of 
which revolving much faster 
than the other, would draw 
the twisted threads exactly as 
had been done by hand labor. 
He accordingly employed a 
watchmaker nanfed Kay, to 
make a small model for the 
purpose. Then he applied to 
a machinist to make a working 
machine on the plan, but Ark- 
wright being poor and the suc- 
cess appearing doubtful, he 
hesitated, but at last agreed to 
let the watchmaker have two 
of his men to assist, and the 
first spinning jenny was finally 
constructed by them. It was 
found to work well, improve- 
ments were added to it, and 
before long Arkwright had 
little difficulty in securing all 
the money needed to carry on 
the manufactory—so true is it, 
that the first starting of every 
new enterprise is always the 
most difficult part of the work. The invention complete- 
ly revolutionized cotton manufacture, and besides enrich- 
ing the inventor, it has contributed very largely to the 
wealth and importance of Great Britain, and to the com- 
fort of the whole civilized world. Cotton fabrics, for- 
merly worn only by the rich, are now easily obtained by 
all. The first machine of Arkwright is preserved in the 
Patent Museum, at South Kensington, in London. 
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The Old Flag in Baltimore. 


A gentleman relates the following incidents which 
came to his knowledge in Baltimore. During the “ dark 
days” justafter the attack on the Massachusetts soldiers, 
the mob would allow no American Flag to be displayed. 
The last one (they thought) was torn down from an office 
in one of the principal streets, amid the brawling shouts 
of drunken ruffians, the helpless indignation of Union 
men and the tears of patriotic women who witnessed its 
desecration. The next morning, however, the mob were 
exasperated by the sight of the glorious but hated em- 
blem hanging from an upper window of an old lady’s 
house. Gathering beneath it they shouted, “Take in 
that flag!” “ Down with that rag!” Presently the own- 
er appeared. ‘‘ Away with that flag!” they repeated.— 
“What flag?” asked the old lady.— Up there in your 
window,” was the reply. ‘That's my bed quilt,” said 
she. “ It’sa pity if anold woman can’t air her bed cloth- 
ing without being molested,” and 
shaking it out of the window she ie (ee. 
showed a bed quilt with a flag worked ~~ AY Vy? 
ineach corner. Rough as they were, SKS 
they were completely shamed out of : 
thoughts of violence, and so every 
morning, the bed quilt was duly hung 
out to be aired! The gentleman who 
related the incident to the writer en- 
deavored to secure the quilt for the 
Sanitary Fair at Brooklyn, but parties 
in Baltimore were ahead of him, and 
it was exhibited and sold there for the 
benefit of the soldiers——During the 
same period, an aged resident of Bal- 
timore called on a Union man and said & 
he earnestly desired, if possible, to 
look upon the old flag. Come with 
me and you shall be gratified, said 
his friend. He conducted the old 
gentleman to his mill on the suburbs 
of the city, and taking him to an upper story handed him 
a spy-glass, saying, ‘‘ There it is on old Fort McHenry.” 
Soon the aged man descried it in the distance, and gazed 
long and earnestly, stopping occasionally to wipe away 
the tears of emotion which flowed freely ; and after that 
every day he walked over a mile to enjoy the privilege of 
looking upon the Star Spangled Banner, until it was 
again restored to honor throughout the city, never we 
trust to be displaced. It is an interesting fact that the 





national song, ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” was at 
first written in connection with this same fort. 











Good and Bad Apples. 


One day Robert’s father saw him playing with some 
boys who were rude and unmannerly. He had observed 
for some time a change for the worse in his son, and now 
he knew the cause. He was very sorry, but he said noth- 
ing to Robert at the time. In the evening he brought 
from the garden six beautiful, rosy-cheeked apples, put 
them on a plate, and presented them to Robert. He was 
much pleased at his father’s kindness, and thanked him. 
‘*You must lay them aside for a few days that they may 
become mellow,” said his father. And Robert cheerfully 
placed the plate with the apples in his mother’s store- 
room. Just as he was putting them aside, his father laid 
on the plate a seventh apple, which was quite rotten, and 
desired him to allow it to remain there. ‘‘ But father,” 
said Robert, “the rotten apples will spoil all the others.” 
“Do you think so? Why should not the fresh apples 
rather make the rotten one fresh?” said his father. And 
with these words he shut the door of the room. Eight 
days after he asked his son to open the door and take out 
the apples. But what a sight presented itself! The six 
apples, which had been so sound and rosy-cheeked, were 
now quite rotten, and emitted a bad odor through the 
room. “Oh, papa!” cried he, “ Did 1 not tell you often 
that the rotten apple would spoil the good ones ? yet you 
did not listen to me.”—‘“‘ My boy,” said his father, “have 
I not told you often that the company of bad children will 
make you bad, yet you do not listen tome. See in the 
condition of the apples that which will happen to you if 
you keep company with wicked boys.”—Robert did not 
forget the lesson. He remembered the rotten apples, and 
kept apart from the rude sports of his former playmates. 





A German Tradition. 


The picture below illustrates the following story. A 
rich German built for himself a large and splendid castle 
on a hill overlooking the surrounding country. He own- 
ed the land as far as he could see from the top of his 
highest tower, all except one little cottage surrounded 
by about an acre of ground, in which lived a very old 
woman. She hid been a nurse in his father’s family, had 
helped to rear him, and this place had been given to her 
for a home by the former lord. As we said before, the 
new lord was very rich; but he was also vain, ambitious 
and selfish. When friends came to visit him he would take 
them to the top of the castle and proudly point out his vast 
estate. ‘All this I own, as far as you can see,” he would 
say, and then added in a lower tone, ‘all but that little 
spot where the cottage stands ;” and whenever he said 
this, he felt angry that this was not in his possession. He 
tried to buy it from the old woman, but she had lived 
there long, was very comfortable, and would not part 
with it. Finally, this ungrateful and wicked man deter- 
mined to get rid of her at all hazards. He therefore hired 
one of his servants to accuse her of being a witch. and 
of bewitching his master’s cattle. The poor old woman 
was brought before the lord, who was the magistrate of 
that part of the country, a mock trial was had, and she 
was sentenced to have her place sold, and to be banished 
three leagues from the place. Then, of course, he bought 
the coveted land and cottage for almost nothing, and the 
old woman was driven off. Asshe was leaving the place 
she uttered fearful curses upon her oppressor, and con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ You covet to have all your eye can 
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see, and to have your mark upon the whole land ; your 
eye shall turn to stone, and your mark shall be branded 
upon the hill, so that men shall shun the fearful spot 
where an ungrateful wretch robbed his old nurse of her 
last comfort.” Within a year after a fearful storm 
burst upon the place. Lightning struck the castle, rend- 
ing its walls and killing the cruel lord and all his family, 
and what is most wonderful, the ruins were left in such 
a way that the old woman’s curse was fulfilled, and now 
if you will study the picture carefully, you may see the eye 
of the lord turned to stone, and his mark upon the hill. 
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(Business notices $1 25 per agate line of space.) 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassausst., New-York, 
BANKERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Agents for the sale of 


The New 7230 Loan. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 


COLLECTIONS MADE 
AND 


Financial Business generally Transact- 
id with care and promptness, 


REMEMBER 


THAT 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 JOHN-ST., NEW-YORK, 


Have the largest, latest, best, and cheap- 
est Assortment of Maps, Charts, and 
Prints, ‘Khe demand for the Lincoln Chart 
is unexampled. Many Agents make more 
than $10 per day each, by its sale alone, 
Men, women, and children make large 
wages inselling this and other charts. A 
sheet sample is mailed for 40 cents. $3 
Sample Packages mailed at wholesale 
prices, AGENTS WANTED for nearly ev- 
ery County in the Union. Send for New 
Price List. 


{ONA AND ISRAELLA VINES. 


The very great superiority of these Grapes over all 
ther kinds, has heretofore been well established. Their 
urpassing value is rendered still more markedly mani- 
est by the peculiar trials of this season, 

For the best method of obtaining these, and at cheapest 
wholesale rates, with premiums, see Club Propositions, 

which, with Price List and a Twenty-four page Pam- 
phlet, are sent for two-cent stamp. 

These propositions are of interest to every one who 
Jesires to obtain an early supply of the best Grapes. 

Clergymen, Editors, and Post-Masters are favorably 
situated for rendering the advantages of these proposi- 
tions available to themselves and friends, and the PRE- 
MIUMS for their agency in the formation of Clubs, will 
furnish them with vines of such quality, as can not be ob- 
tained in any other way. 











Cc. W. GRANT, 
“IONA,” near PEEKSKILL, N. Y.. 


The “ Eureka” Patent Fruit 
Jar. 


The Best in the Market. 


This Jar combines all the requisites of a perfect Jar, 
viz.: perfect reliability in keeping fruit; great simplici- 
ty ; remarkable ease with which it is closed and opened, 
and although the cover is made of tin, it is so protected 
by a composition that it will neither corrode nor give 
a taste to the fruit. 

For sale in all the principal Cities and Towns. 

JOHN F. GRIFFEN, Proprictor and Manufac- 
turer, No. 9 Barclay-street, New-York. 


PIANOS & ORGANS. 


Great Bargains in HALLET, DAVIS & CO’S Grand 
and. Square Pianos—and other New Pianos. Sold on 
monthly payments. Good second-hand Pianos at $60, 
$150 to $300. 

PIANOS AND MELODEONS TO LET. 

A. E. THOMPSON’S Chapel and Parlor Organs, 
voiced by a skillful Organist, far superior to all other 
Reed Organs. Price $160. T. S. BERRY, 

593 Broadway, New York. 


MORRIS’ 
Concentrated Lemonade, 


in cases of 2, 4,6 and 12dozen. Warranted pure. Price 
$8.50 per dozen. Orders must be accompanied by Cash. 
For sale by T. HARDY & CO., 96 Dey-st., N.Y, 














THE NATION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL for the discussion of the 
political and social topics of the day; the illustration 
and maintenance of true democratic principles ; the con- 
sideration of the condition of the freed people, and the 
duty of the Republic towards them; the support of pop- 
ular education as a political agent; the diffusion of in- 
formation regarding the condition and prospects of the 
South; and for the sound and impartial criticism of books 
and works of art, with entire independence of sects and 
parties. 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contri- 
butors the following names: 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

SAMUEL ELIOT, (Ex-President Trinity College, 
Hartford.) 

Professor TORREY, (Harvard.) 

Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, (Oxford.) 

Professor CHILD, (Harvard.) 

Professor W. D. WHITNEY, (Yale.) 

Professor D. C. GILMAN, (Yale.) 

Professor DWIGHT, (Columbia College.) 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. 

Rev. Dr. JOS. P. THOMPSON. 

Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 

Rev. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Judge BOND, (Baltimore.) 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. Rev. Dr. BELLOWS. 
Dr. FRANCIS LIEBER. C. J. STILLE. 
CHARLES E. NORTON, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
EDMUND QUINCY. C. A. BRISTED. 
HENRY JAMES. C. L. BRACE. 
Judge DALY. THEODORE TILTON, 
Judge WAYLAND. JAMES PARTON, 
Rev. Dr. McCLINTOCK. GAIL HAMILTON. 
Terms: Three Dollars per annum, in advance; six 
months, Two Dollars. When delivered by carrier in 
New-York or Brooklyn, fifty cents additional. 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No, 130 Nassau-st., New- York. 


A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Life and Public Services 
OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Sixteenth President of the United States ; 
TOGETHER WITH HIS STATE PAPERS, 
Including his 


Speeches, Addresses, Messages, 
and Proclamations} 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A History of the Tragical and Mournful Scenes connect- 
ed with the close of his Noble and Eventful Life. 
By Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, M.C., 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
ANECDOTES AND PERSONAL REMINIS- 
CENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Frank B. 
CarpEnTER, the celebrated artist, who painted the ‘“‘ First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation before. the 
Cabinet,” and while painting it at the White House, en- 
joyed a six months’ familiar intercourse with our late 
President, noting down the many interesting anecdotes 
and sayings, which are here recorded. 

The following Illustrations will embellish the Work : 

1. A fine Steel Portrait, by the Artist, Ritchie ; 2. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Early Home in Kentucky; 3. Abraham 
Lincoln’s Home in Springfield; 4. President Lincoln, 
Wife, and Children; 5. Raising the Old Flag at Inde- 
pendence Hall; 6. Inauguration as President at Wash- 
ington; 7. Proclamation of Emancipation: 8. President 
Lincoln entering Richmond ; 9. Assassination at Ford’s 
Theatre; 10. The Death of Abraham Lincoln: 11. Fu- 
neral Cortege through New-York; 12, Funeral Arch 
over Hudson River Railroad ; 13. Reception of Remains 
at Chicago; 14. The Last Rites at Springfield. 

The Book will be printed in the best style from new 
and elegant type, upon fine paper, making an octavo vol- 
ume of about 700 pages, and will be neatly and substan- 
tially bound. 

Price in Cloth, $3.50; Leather $4.00. 

“GET THE BEST.” 

*.* Agents wanted in every town. For further par- 

ticulars apply to DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 





Letters, 





No. 5 Spruce-st., Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


Woodward’s Country Homes, 


A New, Practical, and Original Work on 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE ; 


Elegantly illustrated with 122 Designs anc Plans of 
Houses of moderate cost, including Stables and Outbuild- 
ings. With a chapter on the construction of Balloon 
Frames. 12mo. Price $1.50, mailed free to any address. 


WOODWARD’S GRAPERIES AND 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


A new work, handsomely illustrated, on the design and 
construction of Hot and Cold Graperies, Conservatories, 
Orchard Houses, and Buildings of all classes for grow- 
ing Plants and ripening Fruit under Glass. 12mo. Price 
$1.50, mailed free to any address, 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL VOLUME, 1865. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


A monthly Journal of Horticulture and Rural Art. 
400 royal octavo pages, handsomely illustrated. Per an- 
num $2.50. Two specimen numbers, 26 cents. 

+EO. E. F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 Park Row, New-York, Publishers and Dealers in Ag- 
ricultural, Horticultural, and Architectural Books and 
Papers. Send red stamp for priced Catalogue. : 


The Herald of Health 
AND 


Journal of Physical Culture, 


For all invalids in search of health and bodily develop- 
ment, is just the thing. The July number contains an 
article on the Physical Education of Girls, by Dr. Dio. 
Lewis, and 40 other articles of high interest. Every 
parent should readit. 15 centsa number. $1.50 a year. 
Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st., New- 
York. 


GENTS WANTED.—In every Town- 

ship and County, to sell GRANT AND SHERMAN, 
their CAMPAIGNS AND GENERALS; By Hon. J. T. 
HEADLEY, author of ‘‘ Washington and his Generals,” 
&c., &c., comprising popular Biographies of prominent 
Generals of the Union Army, inciuding graphic descrip- 
tions of Battles, Sieges, Adventures, &c.; with numerous 
steel Portraits and Battle Scenes. Soup onLY BY 
AcEnTs.—To all seeking profitable employment, a rare 
chance is offered to make money. For terms and terri- 
tory, address at once with stamp, E. B. TREAT, Pub- 
lisher, 130 Grand-st., New-York. 











Lung, Female and Chronic Diseases. 


Drs. S. S. & S. E. STRONG, graduates of the New 
York Medical University, and Proprietors of the Reme- 
dial Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., give special at- 
tention to the above diseases, In addition to the Medical 
and Surgical agencies, they employ Gymnastics and all 
kinds of Baths. They refer for evidence of skill and re- 
liability to 
E. Nott, D. D., L. L. D., President Union College. 
M. Siinpson, D. D., Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, Ed. Presbyterian Quart’ly Review. 
J. M. Ray, State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prof. H. M. Seely, M. D., Middlebury, Vt. 
Hon. J. B. McKean, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For full information, send for a Circular. 


FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


$170 per year. Superb brick buildings, with fepa- 
rate departments for ladies and for gentlemen, having 
common chapel, class-rooms, and dining-hall. The 
teachers reside and board with the students. All the fa- 
cilities of the best Commercial Colleges, and a diploma 
to graduates. A course of liberal studies for ladies. 
Those sufficiently advanced in their studies are admitted 
to graduation ina single year. Each term fhereisaclass 
of beginners in Latin, Greek, French, and in German. 
Music and Painting superior. Fall term commences 
Aug. 31, Address for catalogues or for rooms, 


Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








Woodside Nursery. 
ANDREW S. FULLER, HORTICULTURIST, 
Sormerly of ‘Brooklyn, L. I. 


Grape Vines, Small Fruits and Hardy Ornamental 
Plants. P. O. Address, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machine. 
No. 625 Broadway, New-York. 


1000 AGENTS WANTED.—FOR 
Particulars write to AMSDEN & COQ,, 








Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
—o— 

New-York, July 19. 
The condensed and convenient tables below, show the 
transactions in the N. Y. Produce markets during a 
month past. They are carefally prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from official and other reliable 
sources, including the daily notes of our own reporter. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Recetprs., Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs. 
24 days this m'th.351.500 1,424,000 1,352,000 54,000 76.000 1,592,000 
25 days last m'th, $59,000 398,000 1,477,000 2,100 131,000 1,723,000 


SaLgs, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, $24,000 1,376,000 1,155,000 141,000 —_— 


25 days/ast month, 259,000 476,000 819,000 56,000 78,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcEIpts, Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


24 days 1965... ..351.500 1,424,000 1,352,000 54,000 76,000 1,592,000 
25 days 1868.....944,000 3,123,500 "773,400 $6,000 37,000 ‘867,000 


SaLes. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1865...... 824,000 1,376,000 1,155,000 141,000 — 
23 aaye 1864.... . 549,000 3,978,000 1,546,000 10,300 81,000 


3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to July 15: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 

bbis. bus. us. bus. bus. 
ee 731,291 819,429 458,739 141 48,227 
__ , eee. 093,048 799,145 175,235 405 22,481 
1,339,192 7,904,547 5,871,333 318,103 104,889 
BOER. cccccescces 1,552,583 8,015,042 6,612,533 849,988 22,023 


Gold closed last month (June 20) 13932, and on the 18th 
inst., 143%. General business has exhibited much more 
animation since our last, especially in the line of domes- 
tic produce, receipts, and sales of the leading kinds of 
which have been quite extensive, but at reduced and 
irregular prices. Breadstuffs have been more freely 
purchased for home use and export. Receivers have 
met the foreign demand readily from day to day. Early 
in the month the course of prices was downward, 
Within the past week or ten days, the arrivals from the 
interior have been comparatively moderate. Holders 
have been less eager to sell, and prices have rallied con- 
siderably. During the past day or two the export 
inquiry has fallen off again, and the market closes tamely 
and heavily for four, wheat, and corn. In the provision 
line, the main business has been transacted by specula- 
tive operators, and prices have rapidly advanced for hog 
products, which have attracted most attention. ...In 
Cotton there has been greatly increased activity both in 
receipts and sales, and prices have improved moder- 
ately, closing, however, in favor of purchasers..... Wool 
has been in much better request, and within a week or 
or two has risen 3c to 5c per lb., closing buoyantly. No 
considerable receipts or sales of the new clip have been 
reported. Manufacturers complain that they are unable 
to pay the rates asked by holders in the interior, in view 
of the prevailing prices for woolen goods. Hay has been 
more abundant and in moderate request, closing at 90c/@ 
$1.10 for old North River bale, and 68c(@75c for new 
crop, per 100 tbs. Hops have been more sought after, 
mainly for export, at irregular quotations. Seeds have 
been quiet and depressed. Tobacco has been in good 
demand, partly for export, at, however, reduced prices. 

CURBENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 






















June 20, July 19 
Friovur—Super to Extra State$5 775 @6% $550 @6% 
Super to Extra Southern..... 72 @1200 690 @11 50 
Extra Western...... wees 650 @1150 690 @II 75 
Extra Genesee.. + 6% @95B 6% @9B 
Superfine Western.. - 53 @615 57 @610 
RYm FLOUB........cccceeeee-- 533 @5TS 540 @59 
Corw MRAL...............--5 46 @53 450 @523 
WugaT—All kinds of White. 180 @220 16 @190 
All kinds of Red............. 1374@180 138 @170 
Corn—Yellow .........-+++ 2 e@ 83 @ 88 
BN ckaa ke ceed: screener OO BS B 7% @ 84 
Oats—Western..... 3 @ 80 60 @ 61 
ea 3B @ & 5 @ — 
ol es 8 @100 % @1 05 
BARLET 0.56 000-00-+-00 .. 10 @140 Nominal. 
Corron—Middlings, ®# B.... 41 @ 42 —- @ WO 
Hops—Crop of 1864, # D..... 12%@ 4 10 @ 35 
FeatuErs—Live Geese, # b. 6 @ 6 6 @ 6% 
Sgep—Clover, # ® ...........  13K@ 4% Nominal, 
Timothy, # bushel.. - + 300 @4%5 823 @42% 
Flax, ® bushel......... ew 180 @210'- 18 @223 
Suear—Brown, # B 96@ 154 10K@ 15% 
Morassxs, Cuba, #gl...... -. 4 @ 60 @ 60 
Corree—Rio, @®.......-...-. 18k@ @ 1K%@ 22 
Toxacoco, Kentucky, &c., # B. 6@ 23 6 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, # D..............-- 71@ 30 7 @ 30 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #?B. 57 @ 1 0 @ 7% 
Domestic, pulled, # B. - 58 @ 7 0 @ T% 
California, unwashed, . 8 @ RK @@ 4 
TALLOW. #D_ _...... ° 1K%@ WK WUKe 12% 
OIL CAKE—# ton. - 4500 @5000 47 00 @55 00 
PoRK—Mess, # barrel........ 2450 @2825 2700 @31 00 
Prime, ® barrel. ............-. 1800 @1850 2200 @23 00 
BEEF—Plain mess...... see--+- 1000 @1400 1000 @14 00 
LARD, in barrels, B B.,...... - b¥@ 19% 1ik@ RY 
BUTTER—Weatern, # b....... 4@ 30 18 @ 3 
State, FD....... ponbsnedeces - 64 @ 383 27 @ 35 
CHREBE.. ... -- seeeseeeseeee . 7@_ 16 9@ 15% 
BEANS—# bushel.. ........... ” @150 9 @150 
Peas—Canada. # bushel...... 140 @150 130 @140 
Eaas—Fresh, #@dozen........ 26 @ 29 23 @ 831 
POULTRY—Fowls, # D.... ..- 188 @ 2 22 @ 24 
Tarkeya, @D .............. ee he! 2 @ & 
Potators—Mercers, # bbl... 200 @300 100 @12% 
Peach Blows, # barrel...... - 183 @23 10 @123 
Buckryes—New, @ barrel... -~-— —— 350 @450 
ApPLES—¥ barrel,............ 800 @110 500 @750 


New-York Live Stock Markets.— 


Beer CaTTLe.—The average weekly receipts of beef 
cattle for the four weeks ending July 18, is 5146, against 
4867 for the previous month. The receipts have been 








pretty uniform, and prices, though though they have been 
considerably lower, at the date of our report are little 
changed. Good to prime fat bullocks, sell at 16c/(@17c 
per lv., for the estimated dressed weight; common to 
fair, 14c@15c, and poor to medium 12c(@13c. The gov- 
ernment are still supplied with about 50 head weekly. 

Milch Cows.—The average weekly receipts 
are 98. There is little activity in the trade and prices 
range from $40/(@$60 each for poor to good milkers. 
Fancy cows sell much higher. 

Weal Calves.—The average weekly arrivals 
of veals since our Jast report is 2113, compared with 3656 
for the previous four weeks. Prices range at 7c@I1lc 
per lb., live weight for poor to good qualities. 

Sheep.—The market bas been abundantly 
supplied with sheep, for some weeks past, and prices are 
lower, good sheep selling at 6¢@6%c per lb., live weight. 
Lambs are not pleuty, and prices are still high. Fair to 
good lambs selling at $5(@$7 per head. 

E.ive Hogs average weekly since our last re- 
port 10,581. Prices have ranged comparatively low, 
until this week, and as there is a scarcity, rates have ad- 
vanced to 12c(@123¢c per |b., live weight. A full supply 
would again bring them down to our previous figures, 
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Agricultural Fairs, etc. 


We give herewith a list of all the fairs of which prem- 
ium lists have been received, and of others so far as we 
can learn about the time of, and place of exhibition. We 
must depend upon our readers to send us information 
before Aug. 1Uth, to enable us to furnish a full list for our 
September number. 

STATE FAIRS. 


Deiaware Horticultural Society, Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. beth, and subsequent days. 

Illinois, Chicago, Sept. 4th to 9th; J. P. Reynolds, 
Secretary. 

Indiana, Fort Wayne, Oct, 2d to 7th; W. H. Loomis, 
Secretary. 

Iowa, Durtington, Sept. 26th—29th ; J. M. Shaffer, Sec- 
retary. 

Michigan, Adrian, Sept. 19th—22d. 

New York, Utica, Sept. 13th—15th, Col. B.P. Johnson, 
Albany, Secretary. 

Ohio, Columbus, Sept, 12th—14th ; J. H. Klippart, Sec- 
retar 

Pomnestniaies Williamsport, Sept. 26th—29th. 

Provincial Exhibition at London, C. W., Sept. 18—22, 


COUNTY FAIRS. 


Delaware Co., Ohio, Delaware, Sept. 26th-28th. 

York Co., Maine, Saco and Biddeford, Oct, 10-12, 

Worcester Co., Mass. Horticultural Society, Sept. 19- 
20-21-22. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., Norwalk, Sept. 27th-30th; Ed- 
win Hoyt, New Canaan, Secretary. 

Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., Little Valley, Sept. 26th-28th. 

Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Sept. 5-6-7. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., Poughkeepsie, Sept. 26th to 28th. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y., Watertown, Sept. 5-6-7 ; J. Stears, 
Jr., Secretary 

Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., Sept. 25th-@7th. 

Putman Co., N. Y., Carmel, Sept. 13-14-15; C. M. 
Belden, Secretary. 

Queens Co. N. Y., Flushing, Oct. 4-5, 

Saratoga Co., N. Y., Saratoga Springs, Sept. 5-8; J. A. 
Covey, ee 

Susquehanna Valley, Otsego Co., Unadilla, N. Y., Sept. 
21-22; Rob't W. Courtney, Sidney, Secretary. 

Ulster Co. N. Y.. Kingston, Sept. 20-22, 

Burlington Co., N. J., Mount Holly, Oct. 3-4; Geo. C. 
Brown, Secretary. 

Bucks Co., Pa., Newtown, Sept. 26-27; James B. 
Lampert. Secretary. 

Mt. Pleasant, Pa., Equitable Agricultural Association, 
at Hickory, Sept. 27-28; Geo. Buchanan, Secretary. 

Belmont Co., Ohio, Belmont, Sept. 19-20-21; A. P. 
Miller, gaa 

Genesee Cv., Mich., Flint, Sept. 27-28-29; F. H. Ran- 
kin, Secretary. 

DeKalb Co. Ill., DeKalb, Sept. 27-29; S. O. Vaughn, 
Secretary. 

Kankakee Co., Ill., Kankakee, Oct. 4-6; Emory 
Cobb, Pres. 

Madison Co., Ill., Edwardsville, Aug. 29, Sept. 1 ; Ed- 
ward M. West, Secretary. 

Mercer Co., Ill., Millersburg, Sept. 26-28; J. E. Bay, 
Secretary. 

Montgomery Co., Ill., Hillsboro, Oct. 11-13. 

Richland Co., Ill., Olney, Sept. 28-30: J. W. Beck, 
Secretary. 

Clinton Co., Iowa, Lyons, Sept. 12-13-14-15; Wm. W. 
Sanborn, Secretary. 

Lambton, Sarnia, C. W. Oct.5; E. Watson, Secretary. 

Victoria, C. W , Lindsey. 

Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, Mass., North 
Hampton, Oct. 5-6; A. P. Peck Secretary 

Laporte Co., Ind , Laporte, Sept. 27th to 29th. 














THE LADIES LIKE IT!!! 


Thousands of the SEWING RIPPER have been sold 
and not a single complaint made. It takes out a seam 
rapidly and safely, whether sewed by hand or by ma- 
chine, is neat, small, does not get out of order, and is 
needed in every lady’s work basket, Agents wanted. 

Send 50 cents for a sample to 

A. C, FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New-York Ciiy, 








Advertisements, 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do, By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 
One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line. 


$100 
FOR A FROG. 


One Hundred Dollars in United States greenbacks 
will be given for the largest Frog sent tothe “Grand 
Exhibition of Bull Frogs.” For full particulars see the 
July number of “THE FUNNIEST.” This number 
will be mailed to parties on the receipt of fifteen cents, 

Address J. M. SHEICK, “ Funniest Orrice,” 

39 & 40 Park Row, New York. 

Ten other premiums ranging from $20 downward will 
be paid for prize Bull Frogs. “THE FUNNIEST” can 
be had of all newsdealers. Send your orders in advance. 

















Vegetable Seeds, 


For Sowing in August and September, 


The following varieties will be mailed post-paid, to any 
address in the Union upon receipt of the price affixed. 


peroz. pound, 

RapisuH, Scarlet, Choice Winter........ aineek 30 cts. $1 00 
d Black Spanish,... ......... Se Rew 1 50 
LeTruce, Hardy Hammersmitt.... “i 4 00 
do Winter Cabbage...... = 4 00 
BPECACM, FICE... csccacccccnes sc ° = vo) 
Enpive, Green Curled....... ......cccese oe = 4 00 
CORN SALAD or Lamb's Lettuce...... ...... - 2 00 
KaLe, Green Curled Scotch,............ 8 2 50 
CABBAGE, Large Early York...... = 2 50 
do Early Winningstadt.... "a 450 

do Premium Flat Dutch = 4 00 
CAULIFLOWER, Half Early Paris. 20 00 
do farly London.... * 8 00 
do Large Stadtholder. 12 00 





The above varieties of Cabbage and Cauliflower are exten- 
sively grown by Market Gardeners near our large cities, 
The seed may be sown in September, and planted out thickly 
in cold frames, and protected during winter by shutters. 
Transplant early in spring and they will be ready to cut in 
June and July. Address 3B, K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 


Courses of Agricultural Instruction, including the Prac- 
ticeof Agriculture and Horticulture, Agricultural Chemistry 
and Physiology, Principles of Breeding and Feeding, Inju- 
rious Insects, Rural Economy, Forestry, French and German 
Languages, &c., &c. Open Sept. 13th, 1865. For detailed Pro- 
gramme, apply to Prof. GEO. J. BRUSH, New Haven, Conn. 


UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
J Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newtleld, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland ‘fract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free.’ Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO,, New- 
field, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 


JARRATT’S HOTEL, 
PETERSBURGH, VA., 
JAMES H., PLATT, JR., Proprietor. 


The Lightning Fly-Killer | 

Destroys Flies instantly, and is not liable to be mis- 
taken for anything else. Is easily prepared and used, 
and does rapid execution. Each sheet will attract and 
kill a Quart of Flies—and promotes quiet in reading, 
peace while you eat, and the comforts of a nap in the 
morning. Sold by all Druggists. 

















Millstone Dressing Dinmonds 


Set_in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Be Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send_ postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


Evarts Tree Protector. 


Perfect protection against insects, Town nd 
State Rights for sale at low prices, denerien 
DAVID LYMAN, Middlefield, Conn. 


HOTOGRAPHS a r PREMIUM CHESTER 
mF. BOYER & Go. Gum tron Canter ag nein 


MP HOROUGH-BRED Alderneys and Ayrsbires for 
sale by A. M. TREDWELL, Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 














ASHFULNESS.—HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Jan. No. 20 cts, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York, 
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The July Edition of our Catalogue is now ready, and 


will be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, 
J. KNOX, 
pox 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Adirondac, Earliest and best Native Grape, 





25,000 Vines, 1, 2 and 8 years, 
5,000 do Delaware, 1, 2 and 3 years, 
2,500 do Jona, 1 and 2 years, 


2,000 do Israella, 1 and 2 years. Also 
A Superior Stock of the following : 
Allen's Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids, Creveling, Concord, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Rebecca, Union Village, Northern Muscadine, 
Maxatawney, Cuyahoga, Telegraph, Miles, Yeddo, &c., &c. 
Priced Trade Circulars, and “—_ Hogebe irenlar forw ard- 


ed on application. OHUN W. BAILE - 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co.,'N. Y. 


THE NEW PRIZE STRAWBERRY “ RIPPOWAM.” 


A Seedling raised by JAS. W. FAULKNER, Stamford, 
Conn., having been thoroughly tested, the plants are now 
offered for sale, As a solid marketable berry, it is unsur- 

assed; enormous in size, (twelve berries weighing a full 
fait. pound, ) sweet, rich and spicy in flavor, of a bright red 
color, growing upon long stems and rivalling the “ Wilson's 
Albany," in its prolific bearing : foliage large, plants, vigor- 
ous and hardy. All orders sent to the Stamford Nursery, 
Stamford, Conn., will receive prompt attention, if accom- 
panied with the money, Price two dollars per dozen, 


Whe Great Agricalturist 
Strawberry. 
Fine plants of this superb fruit, $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; 


$25 per 1000; with all other superior sorts, the best collec: 
tion in the country. Agents Wanted, Catalogues ready, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


The Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Wilson's Early Blackberry. 
Best Selected Strawberries, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Asparagus and Rha- 


barb Plants, Send for Catalogues gratis. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 














No Agents and the Trade. 


My Autumn Catalogue is now ready, with great induce- 
ments to Agents, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass, 





Te ty acres strawberries, including the new sorts 
Agriculturist, Russell, French, &c., at the lowest adver- 
tised rates, andc harges pre-paid. ‘Agents wanted, Circulars, 
Handbills, &c., sent on application, A. M. Purdy, So. Bend, Ind. 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge, every farmer should have it, 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Webb South Down Sheep. 


I have now ready for sale and rent 30 rams, For sale a few 
yearling and older ewes, also ram_and ewe lambs, quality 
surpassed by none, J. C. TAYLOR, Holmdel, N. J. 


ERSONS WISHING TO GET THE BEST 
breed of hogs in the United States, please Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester CO., Pa, 


BONE DUST. 


For Pure, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and fine 
Ground Bone Dust, Wholesale or Retail. 
Address A. LISTER & BRO., 
CERES BONE MILLS, 
Newark, N. J. 


PATENT CORK ROLESH 


THE 


fortes 
cLOTHEs 
> 0N00O WRINGER 


Covered with Beautiful White Duck, the Best 
the cheapest, and most durable, pork Rolls, Co Wheels, 
Galvanized Iron Frame. Depot of the Company fot Broad- 

way, New York. Price $8.00. Agents and Shippers liberal- 
ly dealt with, Send for Circular, 


|g ayy CHEST ES WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

ent “xpress toa arts of the Uni 

Circulars af Prices, ‘Address. oN. P BOYER Pain ted 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 























NOTICE TO SHIPPERS, 
SOAP-MAKERS, CHAND- 
LERS, AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to filling 
orders for 

Rosin, Palm Oil, Soda Ash, Sal Soda, 
Caustic Soda, Indigo, &c. Consiguments 
of Tallow, Grease, and General Western 
Produce promptly sold by 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 


Commission Merchants, 
32 Water-St., New-York City. 


SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 


made of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire Brick, 
in Fire Brick kiins, and sold at moderate prices, as the clay 
must be removed from over valuable beds of the best 
White Ware, and Fire Brick clay. Also double glazed 
Stone Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to 
conduct pure water free from rust and poison. Stove Lin- 
ings and Fire Brick, &c., &c., of best quality. Shipped by 
Railroad or water direct from Factory, on Ship Channel of 
Raritan River, 27 miles from New York City. 
CROSSMAN BROS’, & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 


fi; Se TK BE 


TAXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, 


GIVING full instruction in Skinning, Mounting and Pre- 
serving Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Fees, 
Skeletons, &c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 


Aporess §. H. SYLVESTER, Taxidermisr, 


Middleboro’, Mass. 


AND ROGUERIES OF N. Y. 
Ready August 15, will contain a 
full exposure of all bo ae _ 


calities of the great city. 
merous illustrative engravings, over 100 ie a 12 mo, pages,. 
only 25 cents acopy. Full exposures will be found of the 
thousands of traps set for the unwary, the tempting baits 
held out to lure to destruction, and everything that any 
one should know to guard ‘against the dangers of the city, 
It also contains full and complete exposures of all the 
swindles carried on through the mails, items of interest about 
swindlers, how they carry on their oo real and fic- 
titious names, cute dodges, how people are gulled and how 
sharpers are sometimes caught in theirown traps, Many 
months have been spent in collecting the facts contained in 
this book, and it isthe most interesting and valuable work 
of the kind ever owe? Sold by all booksellers and news- 











— . cent pow iki for 25 cents. $2 per dozen, ed 
fic Y & CO., Publishers, 109 _ ae au-st., N. Y. 
Par"'sen send i 4. oa orders early 80 as to get early copies. 





INVALID’S TRAVELING 
CHAIRS, for in or out-door use, 
Prices, $20 to $50, Those like the 
cut, $25 to $35, light and strong, 


Can be Ponce by the hands,— 
PATENT CANTERING HORSES, 
for »ut-door exercise and amuse- 
ment. Every boy and girl wants 
one, prices $12 to $25. Send stamp 
for circular. Children’s Carriages, 
Horse Rocking as — 
S. W. SMITH, 


90 William-st., a York, 


Help for Mothers. 


Dr. Brown’s BABY TENDER relieves the mother, 
pleases and benefits the child. Is giving universal satis 
faction. See full description and Mr. Judd’s endorse- 
ment in Agricu/turist, Dec. No., 1864. Send for Circular 
to J. T. ELLIS, 939 Broadway, New York City. 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ Sixes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAR'S I. R. GLOVE MF'’G CO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


§ | $275. SEVEN OCTAVE. @epa5, 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged | Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 

for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 

unusually low pares Our instruments received the highest 

award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 

pe American Institute. "Warranted five years, erms 
et Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular. 


NOTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS.— 
BELLS within the reach of all. The AMALGAM BELL, 
known throughout the United States and Canadas as the 
cheapest and best. Price reduced to 20 cents por pound, and 
warranted, Send for descriptive circular to the manufactur. 


























er, JOHN B, ROBLNSON, No. 36 Dey-st., New York, 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





s, WASHING MACHINE 


WW LIL LILIAN IAL LE 





Simple, Strong and Durable, 
And unapproachable for speed, power and effectiveness 
of operation, PRICES REDUCED. 
Dealers Supplied, Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-st., New-York, 


Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 


For Families and Manufacturers, 








THE HOWE MACHINE Co, 
No. 629 Broadway, New-York. 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY 


Lingers on every glossy wave and riplet of her 
lovely hair. 


IVINS’ 
PATENT 





For cetmotng ts and raving Low 
dies hair. ‘0 heat used, and 
no injury lo the hair. 
They are in beanti- 
fully icnemienieal Damme con- 
: {ee taining one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
ed lengths, with full directions for use accompanying 
°*80 Lady's toilette § lete with 
o Lady’s toilette is complete without them, 
oon Hout the country. Retailers will be suppl ied ‘br any 
, t-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phihaded Iph 
joston, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E. IVINS, Sixth-st. and Columbia Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For erchane, Ft Hospitals, small Job Printera, 
&c. Address A F PkSS CO 26 Se New York, 
Specimen Sheets c of Type. Cute p me Six cen 
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PRICES REDUCED: 
The Universal Clothes Wringer, 
WITH COG WHEELS. 
Prices—No, 1%, $10; No. 2, $8 50. 

THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it.”"—J. P. Huaains, Lovejoy’s Hotel, 

“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanks- 
iving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
Vringer.”—Rey, TuEo, L, CUYLER. 

“We think the Machine much more than pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments.” “ We think it im- 
portant that a Wringer should be fitted with COGS.” 

ORnanGE Jupp, American Agriculturist, 

“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 
parts of woman's work intoa most attractive amusement,.”— 

irs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

“ I heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—Rev. Dr. BELLOws, 

¢@™ On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canyassers, we send the Wringer frec of 
freight charges, 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 

R. C. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


Stammering 
Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, Address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d-st., N. Y. 











Hutchinson’s Patent 
Wine and Cider Mill, 


with Press combined, can make four 
barrels per day. Greatly Improved 
this year. 
Price complete, at Peekskill, or New- 
WOE: iiscasesosccnacancess 22 5 
“g “Cleveland, O..... 2400 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Address 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y., 
or G. E. HUTCHINSON, Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements, Ornamental Iron Work, Steam 
Pipes, Boilers, &c., will find 


The Black Diamond Varnish 


yrrpenes where a quick drying, 
lustrous Varnish is required. It costs only one quar- 
ter as r 


uch, 
THE "JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
78 Wiiliamest., corner Liberty, New-York. 


English Elastic Black. 


A pure, elastic, fire-proof varnish, Ready for use in 
10 gallon kegs, and 40 gallon bbls. Warranted the most 
durable and economical paint for all kinds of Roofs, Iron 
fences, boilers, castings, smoke pipes and all other exposed 
tin and iron work, Special Terms to Agents: 

Also “ LINSEED OIL SuBSTITUTE "—the best and cheapest, 

F. A. WHITING & CO,, 
Victoria White Lead Work 
104 Water-st., New 








equal to the best for all 





ork, 





Every Farmer who has Wagons, 
Plows, Reapers, Kettles, or any Farm Utensils 
worth preserving, can add Fifty per cent. to their 
wear by keeping them protected with 
The Gutta Percha Cement Paint. 

The cheapest and best preservative Paint in the world. 
Has been tested eight years, is always ready for use. 

THE JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO,, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 78 William-st., corner Liberty, New-York. 





Hot Water Furnaces 

for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 

WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st, New-York, 





Pioneer Sorgo Machinery. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 
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First Premiums at 35 State Fairs. 
ee @IMPLE affair. Operates admirably. The 


best apparatus.”—[American Agriculturist, 

“Of all the Evaporators we have seen, the most satisfacto- 
ry results are from Cook's.”—[ Prairie Farmer, 

“The only one which attained general success last year, 
either at the fairs or among the people.”—{ Ohio Farmer. 

“ Six years’ thorough trial demonstrates that it is without 
8 rival, cither in the economy of its use or the excellence of 
its work.”—[Genesee Farmer, 


Pans for Brick Arches. 


We manufacture Pans (on the “Cook” principle) for Brick 
Arches, at about one half the price of the Evaporator. 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE, 

Parties wishing the Agency forthe COOK EVAPORATOR, 
and the CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO’S CANE MILLS, 
should direct to our address, 


Blymyer, Bates & Day, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Cane Mills, 


— 


The ‘“ Wictor ” 


VERTICAL MILLS, 


> 
v} 





NEW STYLE 
“SHIVA ALVIS LV INVHAWAINEG 


mA j j 


Only Mill with National Reputation. 


DIAGONALLY BRACED—LAPPED GEARING—OIL- 
TIGHT STEP BOXES—FLUTED FEED ROLL— 
FLANGED MAIN ROLL—NO KEYS USED. 


The Clark Sorgo Machine Co., 


are the OLDEST and MOST EXPERIENCED manufactur- 
ers of SORGO MACHINERY in the United States. Their 
list of Cane Mills embraces EIGHTEEN different styles and 
sizes of Vertical, and SEVEN of Horizontal Mills, combiring 
TWELVE distinct Patents, 

Their Mills have been awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
THIRTEEN State Fairs. 

The Company invite special attention to their latest style 
Mill, the Victor, represented in the cut above, as its con-, 
struction embraces principles entirely new, and distinguish- 
ing it from all other Mills. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE, 
Clark Sorgo Machine Co., 
116 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Clark Cane Mills and Cook’s 
Evaporators Can 


be purchased on same terms at the New York Agency, as at 
the Manufacturers. J. W. BAIN, Prest. American Agricul- 
tural Works, 17 Courtlandt-street. 


FAIRBANK’S 
STANDARD LS _ SCALES, 


Adapted to every branch of business where a correct and 
durable scale is required. 


FAIRBANKS & C0. 


No. 2us tiroadway, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL 














LANE’S 
Purchasing Agency, 
HARVEY B, LANE, 

151 Nassau-st., New-York, 
STRAW BERRIES, 


Orders filled for the Agriculturist, all the new and 
desirable kinds, : 


GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, Concord, Allen’s 
Hybrid, etc,, of superior quality. 


Woodruff’s Portable Barometer, 
Va ulaatsy $12 


Universal Clothes Wringer.—Reduced Prices. 
Hutchinson’s Wine and Cider Press, $22. 
Lyman’s Glass Fruit Jars—Best in Use. 


“QOTHES 
“= 











[Patent ouiten3 
Khe Union Apple Parer. 
ENTIRELY NEW 


The Union Apple Paring Machine is so constructed that 
the Knife Pares going both ways, thus avoiding a waste of 
time in turning back without paring, and also, overcoming 
the objections to the “snap machines,” 

' It —— a less number of parts than any other machine 
n_market. 

The gears are all connected directly with each other, there- 
by dispensing with the arbor or rod to connect them, and 
which has always been liable to work loose and turn around 
without moving the parts. 

It is about the usual weight of others but more compact, 
thus being stronger. 

It is very neat as will be seen by the above cut. 

It is very thorough in its construction, and is not liable to 
get out of order by constant or hard Les 

Only four turns of the Crank are required to pare each apple 

It has a straight knife, consequently leaves the apple 
smooth and handsome, 

Great pains have been taken to perfect this machine in all 
its parts, and it is WARRANTED ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY, 

For Sale by all Dealers. 

Also Peach Parers and Paring, Coring and Slicing 
Machines. 

. WHITTEMORE BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 
Worcester, Mass, 


The Best in America. 








The Railway Horse Power tha 
team, amount of power, and has never failed to take the 
FIRST PREMIUM OVER ALL ITS COMPE- 
TITORS wherever tested. The Combined Thresher and 
Cleaner that Cleans equal to any Fanning Mill, 
fit for Mill or Market. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, 
Wood Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, &c. All of the BEST 
in market. Send in orders early, as we are governed by “first 
come, first served.” For further information send for Cir- 
cular. Address R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


AMERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
GREEN’S PATENT. 

This Company is now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles of ROOFING ever introduced, consisting of aSTOUT 
MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared expressly. 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is entire- 
ly WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather. 

It rolis up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth. 

It is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS, It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the 
Office of the Company. No. 94 Wall-st., New York 
HENRY SMITH. Agnet. 
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KILMER BROS.’ 


Device for Plowing-in Corn- 
stalks, Weeds, Stubbles, &c. 





“Saw it operate on a heavy growth of standing Broom- 
corn stalks, in Schoharie Valley, N.Y. It worked admirably, 
covering every particle in the furrow."—H. E, ABELL, Scho- 
harie Union, N. Y., Mr, HALLENBECK, Farmer, Scho., N, Y. 

“We witnessed a trial of “ Kilmer Bros, Attachment,’ on a 

iece of Broom-corn stalks, a large portion of which were 

ying on the ground, A perfect success, The farmers inter- 
ests advanced.”—L. SANFORD, Ex-Judge, WM. H. Davis, Esq., 
Schoharie, N. Y. 

“The action of the main chain when properly attached, 
and regulated by the smaller guide chain attached to the 
eae! handles, seemed so to act as to completely sweep under 

ie furrow all standing grass, stalks, or stubble, while the 
fixtures are extremely simple and easy of application.”—Ex- 
tract Report American Institute Farmer's Club, N. Y. 

“The Invention was tried in a field on the Troy Road, N. 
Y., July 7, 1865, and worked perfectly."—Evening Journal, 
Albany, N. Y. 

“A trialof the Machine took place to-day, on a piece of 
ground overgrown with weeds fully five feet high. All 
entirely covered.”—Albany Argus, 

“We saw it operate on a field thickly covered with a rank 
growth of weeds. Its success was complete.”—Country 
Gentleman, Albany, N. Y 

“We recently saw it tested on Long Island, N. Y., in plow- 
ing weeds, and it operated in a most successful manner.”— 
8S. E. Topp, American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

For further particulars, Address 


J. & L. KILMER, Barnerville, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
@@™ See Editorial remarks on page 244 of this number. 


Important to Farmers 


DEIHL SELECT WHEAT. 
READ THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATE. 


“The undersigned, farmers of DeKalb Co., Ind., after a full 
and satisfactory trial of DEIHL SELECT WHEAT, certify 
that it is a beautiful WHITE WHEAT, ripening 
fully as early as the MEDITERRANEAN or other RED wheat, 
equally hardy, withstands the ravages of all insects quite as 
well, and yields at least one third more to the acre, It isa 
smooth wheat, the straw short and stiff, standing up remark- 
= well, and is an entirely distinct pony | from any other 
with which we have ever met, and by far the best and most 
profitable to_raise 

Gro, EGNEW, JEREMIAH LEWIS, 
JNO, McUurpy, ABRAHAM OCKEE, 
Noau SHOWALTER, and others, 

For sale in sacks of 2 bushels each, at $6 per sack, or in 

barrels of 344 bushels, at $10 each, by 
A, M. HALSTED, 67 Pearl-st., New York. 


F. BISSEL, Toledo, Ohio, 
and by the subscribers, 
T. J. & J. T. SHELDON, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 


Early White and Red Top Strap Leaf, Yellow Stone, Yel- 
low Aberdeen, Orange Jelly, or Golden ‘Ball, Cow Horn (ex- 
cellent for stock), Ruta-Baga, and several other kinds of 
Turnip seed, at 10 cents per ounce, 30 cents for four ounces, 
$1 per pound, Siberian Kale, 20 cents per ounce, $2 per 
pound, American Round Leaf Spinach, four ounces, 25 cts., 
onl pound, 80 cents. Brill’s true Early Wakefield Cab- 
age seed, 75 cents per ounce, $10 per pound. Improved Let- 
tuce, Simpson’s Silesia, Butter, and Hardy Green at 40 cents 
per ounce, $4 per pound. Any of the above sent post-paid by 
mail on receipt of price. Send for circular with directions 
fer cultivation, RILL & KUMERLE, 153 Broad-st., 
Newark, New Jersey, 


20,000 Lilium Lancifolium, 
or Japan Lily. 


Rubraum and Roseum, each 50 cents, twelve, $4, one hun- 
dred, $25, one thousand, $200. Album, 50 to 75 cents each, 
$4 to $5 per dozen. Monstrosum Rubrum, Roseum and Al- 
bum, $1.50 each, $12 perdozen. Melpomene, $2each, Lilium 
Auratum—the new and magnificent Japan Lily, strong bulbs, 
$5 each. FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 


A Circular 


Which every body should read for useful hints in gardening 
ublished ist of August, and contains priced lists of prize 
trawberries, Fruit Trees, &c., and Seeds for fall sowing with 

directions for cultivating, mailed free by 

FRANCIS BRILL, Nurseryman and Seedgrower, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


90 000 PEACH TREES for sale, 
9 of which 30,000 are Hale's Early, a va- 
ree ripening two weeks earlier than any other. Also 
APPLES, CHERRIES, PEARS, +, Straw- 
berries, Grape Vines. For circular apply to 

ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 




















EEDS.—THOMAS McELROY, will on and 
after ist sent. receive orders from the Trade, for Foreign 
Agricultural, Garden and Flower Seeds, Growth 1865, tor 


the Fall and Spring Trade. Correspondents will meet with 
attention, Seed Grower and Importer, 71 Pine-st.. N. Y. 








Choice Flower Seeds. 
For Sowing in August and September. 


B. K. BLISS, 


Seedsman and Florist, Springfield, Mass., 


Would invite the attention of all who are interested In the 
culture of Flowers, to the following list which have been 
carefully selected from the stock of several of the most suc- 
cessful Cultivators and Exhibitors in Europe, and can be 
confidently recommended. 

Calceolarias, Extra select, from flowers which took 
the first prize at the late London and Continental 
Exhibition........... ooee . . 
do. Fine mixed, spotted and selfs. 
do. Rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties.... 

Cineraria, Extra choice, from all the new varieties. 
do. Fine mixed, from the best old varieties....... 

Gloxinia, From the finest erect and drooping varieties 

Hollyhocks, (Very double,) saved from his unrivalled 
collection of seventy-five English varieties, if sown 
now will flower freely next year (100 seeds).......... 

Pansy, English, Extra select, saved from the finest 
PTIZE TOWELS. .00000ccccessece-» Ctocccccceccoocsee eeeece 

Pansy, New Fancy, Very beautiful.............00++ 

Pansy, Collections of 12 distinct varleties............$2 

Primula Sinensis fimbriata, (Chinese Primrose 
fringed,) various colors mixed, extra —. ons ° 
do do o White.... 

o do do 

Pink, Tree, or Perpetual Carnation, Contin- 
ues in flower a long time, extra quality (20 seeds).... 

Pink, Carnation and Picotce, From celebrated 
GErMAN CONECHON.....cccocsccesee Reeeane adaussacadunne 

Polyanthus, Finest mixed varieties from the collec- 
tion of an English amateur...... eocesoees seccdoccccce . 

Mimutlus, Finest mixed golden yellow and white 
— covered with crimson, rose and scarlet 

WGCHUOl a < ccinucctcceaseverccessceuss sneaks 

Tropzeolum, Finest mixed varieties for green-house, 
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Stock, New German Ten Weeks, Extra fine, 
TRING Gate RO os incase sn sac canicees citekecnenaee eee 


Stock, New White Wallflower leaved, a superb variety 
for pot culture, pure white, with large double flowers 

Rhodanthe Maculata, Maculata alba, 
Atrosanguinea, 8 varieties of this beautiful Ev- 
erlasting, excellent for pot-culture, each....... 

Sweet Williams, Hunt's extra select............ 

Sweet Williams, New Auricula-flowered........... 
Two English varieties of great merit, far surpassing 
anything hitherto offered. 


Wallflower, Extra fine double German............... 25 

Either of the above named seeds, with full directions for 
culture, will be sent by mafl, post-paid, to any address in the 
Union, on receipt of bes 4 price affixed, or the entire collec- 
tion for $8.50. 


Twenty Select Varieties 


Of Hardy Annuals, Biennials & Perennials, 
for fall sowing, will also be sent post-paid for $1. 


B. K. BLISS’ Celebrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower & Kitchen Garden, 
containing upward of One Hundred Pages of closely 
printed matter, beautifully illustrated ; will be 
mailed post-paid, to all applicants enclosing 25 cents, 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Turnip Seed by Mail. 


The following varieties, the quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be ‘mailed post-paid, to any address in the 
Union upon receipt of price affixed. 


RR 














per oz, 4028, 8028 pound, 
Early White Dutch........10cts. S85cts. 60cts, $100 
White Strap Leaf...........10 “ pad 60 “ 100 
Red Top Strap Leaf.........10 “ tig 60 “ 1 00 
Large White Globe..........10 “ so “ 50 “ 3 
Large White Norfolk....... eg 30 “ sO * % 
Yellow Aberdeen...........10 “ aaa 60 “ 1 00 
Golden Ball (Robertson’s)..10 “ a? 60 “ 1 00 
Large Yellow Globe, extra.10 “ s 60 “ 100 
Long White French.........10 “ 8 “ 6 “ 100 
Sweet German....... uw = hag o* 1 00 
Long White or Cow Horn..10 “ — 60 “ 1 00 
Purple Top Ruta-Baga.....10 “ - ies 60 “ 100 
DAIS TIONS... cc cecieceass 70° 80 “ 50 % 
Yellow Finland,............15 “ 45 “ 80 “ 150 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 





Turnip Seed for August, 
Red or Purple Top Strap Leaf, 
by Mail, 


at $1 per pound, This variety may be sowed at the rate of 
One Pound per acre up tothe latter part of August, and 


produces a good crop. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New-York, 


Woodside Nursery. 
Catalogues of Plants now Ready. 
Address A. S. FULLER, 
Bergen Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 











We Have in course of Propagation 


235,000 CONCORD VINES, 


25,000 DELAWARE, 8,000 HarTrorD PRo.irio 
5,000 Rocers’ HysBrips, 3,000 Diana, 
3,000 Iona, 2,000 AprRoNnDAC, 


2,000 ALLEN’s HyBRID, 1,000 IsRAELLA, 


and numerous other valuable varieties, both old and new 
We thank our customers for the liberal patronage they have 
bestowed, and assure them and all interested in vine and 
grape Culture that no care or expense will be spared the 
present season to bring our vines to the HIGHEST STANDARD 

Our Prices_will merit the attention of Dealers and 
Planters. Responsible Agents are wanted in every 
town to form clubs, or tospend the season in canvassing, 
Large commission will be given to such as can furnish relia- 
ble references; none others need apply. 

Address with Stamp, WM. PERRY & SON, 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


Sing Sing Grape Vines. 


Delaware, Tona, Israella, Adirondac, Ale 
len’s Hybrid, Concord, &c., &c. 

For the past two years we have been unable to fill any 
orders in the Spring, but having this year enlarged my Green- 
Houses, my stock is much large:, and in all respects of bet- 
ter quality than we have before offered. 

Vines sold by me are warranted true to name. Prices 
same as last year. Send for Price List, 

As the partnership of J. F, DELIOT & RYDER, ie dissolved, 
all orders should be sent to J. F. DE A 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


New Strawberries, 


Great Agriculturist.—I have made extensive pre- 
parations to supply good, strong plants of this variety of 
$1 per dozen ; $3 for 50; $5 for 100, 

Green Prolific.—A very large and promising variety, 
$1 perdozen; $4 per 100; $20per 1000. Buffalo Seed- 
ling, very large and productive. French Seedling.— 
The largest and best early variety grown. Lennig’s 
White, a variety of great promise, and should be in every. 


collection ; plants of these three at $1 per dozen; $3 per 100; 
or $20 per 1000. Russell’s Prolific, $1.50 per 100; or $10 
per 1000. La Negress.—Pruit nearly black. Negro.— 
Fruit large, the blackest of all. Vietory.—A superb va- 
riety, fruit very large, wonderfully productive, and fine fia- 
vored, color a beautiful blush. Progress.—Frult of the 
largest size, very productive, color a brilliant scarlet, These 
four novelties at $1.50 per dozen, or the four varieties, one 
dozen each, $5.00, 

The following eight varieties are Belgian and French 
Seedlings, and took many prizes at the great shows of 1862 
and 1863. Haquin, Lucida, Perfecta, Orb, Ex- 
position d’Chalons, Frogmere Late Pine, La 
Delicieuse, Lucas and Emma, at $1 per dozen; or 
the eight varieties, one dozen each, $6.00. 

The following 10 French and Belgian varieties, were se- 
lected in 1854, with greatcare. Atthe great exhibitions these 
were the prize berries, Comtesse a’Marn, Caroline 
Superb, Cristal Palis, Excellent, Ferdinand, 
Helen Samin, Palmee, Monstrous d’Robin, 
Nantis, Kaminskii, 4 selection at $3 per dozen, or 
the 10 varieties, one dozen each, $20.00. 

Ida.—A new native Seedling, of great promise, fruit large, 
plants very vigorous, and remarkably productive, $2 per 
dozen. Monstrous Hautbois.—A remarkable variety, 
from Belgium, fruit large and wonderfully productive, plants 
$1 each, or 6 for $4. Also the three Tribune prize berries, 
Monitor, Col. Elsworth, and Brooklyn Scar- 
let. The two first are of the largest size, and very produc- 
tive. The last took the prize for the best flavored berry 
known; plants $1 per dozen; $3 per 100; or $20 per 1000, 

No orders taken for less than one dozen of any variety, 
Commence delivering in rotation as ordered, the 1st of Sept. 


Address WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New-York, 


The New Strawberries, 


The Great Agriculturist and Great Wisconsin, $1 per doz. ; 
the Great Buffalo, French's Seedling, Russell, Rogers Eliza, 
Marguerite, La Constante, Jocunda, and —_— cts. pes 
dozen, Many fine sorts 25 cts. per dozen. Carefally packed 
in gutta percha silk, and forwarded by mail to any address, 
By the 100 or 1000 very low, Priced Descriptive Catalogues 
now ready of the best collections in the country. Agents 
wanted, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony N lan ig 

Plymouth, Mass, 














A large Stock of the three 
GREAT MARKET STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


in course of propagation, for sale. Agriculturist, at $4 
per hundred. Russell’s Prolific, at $1.20 per hundred, 
French’s Seedling, $1 per hundred. Also other pro- 
ductive and good kinds at 80 cents per 100, Delivered with _ 
dispatch in the city of New York without extra charge, Lib- 
eral discount on large orders, Address SAMUEL HICKS, 
North Hempstead, Queens Co., N, Y. 


Bloomington Nursery, 


To Hundred and forty (240) acres, Splendid stock, Stand- 
ard and Dwarf. Fifty thousand (50,000) Peach, including 
Hale's early; Apricots, Grapes, Roses, Osage Orange, Hardy 
Bulbs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, all at wholesale and retail, 

F. K: PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois, 
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GRAPE VINES: 
IONA AND ISRAELLA. 


With all other valuable hardy kinds, in- 
cluding large stocks of Delaware and Diana, 


The Iona Propagating Establishment, which was the first 
ever instituted for the production of hardy vines, has hereto- 
fore been very large—greatly surpassing in extent and appli- 
ances any others of the kind that have sprung up in imitation 
of it; but it has not been able to supply the demand for 
plants, The past year the stock of the most desirable kinds 
was all ordered in the early part of the season, and many 
applicants were greatly disappointed by not being able to 
obtain as many as they wished of the most desirable plants, 

For the purpose of producing the excellent new varieties of 
the best possible quality in sufficient number to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand, the means of production have this season 
been very greatly enlarged, and no improvement has been 
omitted which my knowledge and experience have suggested 
that will tend to facilitate the propagation of a greatly in- 
creased supply of plants that will produce the best results 
as to hardy vigor and early bearing in Garden and Vineyard, 
for table use and for wine. 


The character of the Delaware for excellence and value is 
now 80 well established that all good judges ot grapes have 
accepted it as a standard of comparison, for which it is most 
admirably fitted. 

The important points in which the Delaware is surpassed 
by the new seedlings Iona and Israella, and which rank 
them as the best grapes in cultivation, are also well ascer- 
tained and generally admitted. I have spared no care or 
cost this season to obtain a stock of plants that will in- 
crease the well-earned reputation of these kinds as well as 
that of the Iona Establishment, 


The Vines at present give promise of surpassing those of 
any former season in healthful vigor, and I do not hesitate 
to offer them under the assurance of unequalled quality. 

It is of great importance for the hardy and enduring vigor 
of Vines, and for early bearing and continued productive- 
ness, that the plants should not only be propagated in the 
best manner, but from the best wood from mature stocks, In 
this respect as well as in other essential points, I may claim 
a great advantage for my present stock of Iona and Isra= 
ella plants, which have been produced with the greatest 
care from wood grown for that special purpose, and such as 
no other can command. 

lam happy to invite special attention to these new varieties 
(fiona and Israella), which this season show even a greater 
superiority over all the other kinds than heretofore, in the 
certainty and abundance of their produce, 


While other kinds that have been unduly and injudiciously 
praised through ignorance or otherwise, have fallen back in 
reputation toward their proper station, these have advanced 
in the front rank whicl they had already firmly attained, and 
the Iona may safely be said to have no competitor in value, 

There is much of importance pertaining to vines and their 
management that is better and more clearly learned by in- 
spection than by the fullest account, and in consequence, I 
invite all who are interested in the subject to ca:l at Iona 
Island, and examine both the young plants and the bearing 
vines. Peekskill, the station for Iona, is less than one hour 
and three-quarters from New-York, and only about three 
hours from Albany, and not less than twelve trains pass each 
way daily. 

My own boats are generally at the station to mect passen- 
gers by the morning Express trains to convey them to the 
Island. 

In addition to these, Mr, James TenEyck, one of the best of 
boatmen, has established a regular line of boats for the con- 
veyance of passengers to and from the Island, meeting all of 
the principal trains during the day. He is provided for the 
comfortable conveyance of passengers in any weather at es- 
tablished charges which are very moderate. 

For a full account of my publications on the subject, see 
the July-number of American Agriculturist. 

They are named and sent as follows: 

** Our Native Grapes with an account of our four 
best kinds,” with Price Lists, constituting a pamphlet of 
twenty four pages. Sent for two-cent stamp. 

Descriptive Catalogue, Ten Cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 25 Cents 
Manual of the Vine, Fifty Cents. 


The first named pamphlet is filled with such matter as in- 
quirers on the subject wish to find at the beginning of 
their Investigations preparatory to purchasing, with full ta- 
bles of the contents of the others, 

Besides these and of much importance is the proposition 
for the formation of Clubs, This shows the best and cheap- 
est method of obtaining vines and is that by which my im- 
mense stocks have been chiefly sold the past two years, with 
general high satisfaction. These propositions are worthy of 
the attention of dealers and all others, 

The premiums for the formation of Clubs are not only 
very liberal, but enable persons without cost of money, to 
obtain vines of special quality that can not be procured in 
any other way. 

Address Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 
near Peckskiil, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

P.. S.—My stock of transplanted vines two-years old is 

worthy of special and early attention 





DELAWARE VINES. | 


Parsons & Co,, 


Offer for the autumn trade, 
T re . < > 4 “—Y 
Jelaware Grape Vines, 
at the following low prices: 
No. 1. $30 00 per 100.—$250 00 per 1000. 
$2,000 per 10,000. 
No. 2. $20 00 per 100.—$150 00 per 1000. 
$1200 per 10,000. 
No. 3. $12 00 per 100.—$100 00 per 1000. 
$750 per 10,000. 

These vines are grown from single eyes of well-matnred 
wood.—After many years’ experience in growing vines, we 
have for three years past discarded the pot culture, because 
it induces a cramped condition of the roots, from which they 
with difficulty recover, 

Our vines are therefore grown in broad borders, where 
having perfect freedom, they make substantial woody roots, 
full of fibre eyes. 

The reports returned tous of the rapid and luxuriant 
growth of those we have furnished in past years, enables us 
to recommend these with entire confidence, 

For three years our stock has been exhausted in the au- 
tumn and subsequent applicants have been disappointed, 

Those therefore who wish them should order early. 


IONA VINES, 


No. 1, $2.00 each ; $18.00 per doz.; $100 per 100. 
No. 2, $1.50 each; $12.00 per doz.; $80 per 100, 


CONCORD VINES, 


From single eyes, one year old. 
$12 00 per 100; $80 00 per 1000; 
$700 per 10,000. 

We also offer fine plants of 

Adirondac, Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, Ives’ 
Madeira, Diana, Israella, Hartford Prolific, 
Lydia, Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, and the other 
popular sorts, all at low prices. 

We commend our vines to dealers, as particularly adapted 
to their needs, and have so arranged the rates that the differ- 
ence in the prices of different quantities will afford them a 
good profit. 

Address 
PARSONS & CO., 


Flushing, L. I. 
STRAW BERRIES. 


PARSONS & CO., offer Agriculturist at $1.50 
per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 1000, Also the other fine sorts, 
for list of which address at 

Flushing, near New York. 


VINELAND 
ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States, The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $23 
per acre. Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all ether social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS. K. 
Township, New Jersey, 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, nn an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Priirtes 








LANDIS, Vineland P. O., Landis 





FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 
MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at from $10 to $25 
per acre, In addition to all the common products of a farm, 
these lands are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet 
potatoes, peaches, grapes, tobacco and_ hops, All 
crops ripen ten days earlier than on Long Island. 
Squankuin marl is delivered at any point on the rail- 
road at one dollar and fifty cents’ per ton, and fertil- 
izes the land for seven years after its application, The 
lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, suita- 
ble for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100, Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $8 per cord, A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station,” A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered tf ue. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent, Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes, A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage, 

For further particulars apply to 
F, B, CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-York. 
and N, P, TODD, ag’t Shamong, Burlington Co., 


BAUGH’S en 
RAW BONE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


BAUGH & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


—o— 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


After this date, June 12th, the price of Baugh’s Raw 
Bone Phosphate will be reduced to $60 Der 2000 Ibs, (3 
cents per pound) packea in good bags and barrels and deliv- 
ered free of porterage to any wharf or depot in this city, 


SEND IN THE ORDERS EARLY! 


Already the indications point to a very heavy trade in our 
article for the fall season, and although we have immense fa- 
cilities for meeting a large demand with a prompt supply, 
we would strongly advise Farmers and Dealers to give us 
their orders as early as possible, 


BAUGH’S RAW-BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Agricultural Community for many 
years under ONE NAME and ONE PROPRIETORSHIP, and 
needs no further commendation than that accorded te it 
everywhere, in the continued and successful use by practical 
and discriminating Farmers, c 


Manufactured only by 










BAUGH & SONS, 
No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 


te" We recommend Farmers to purchase of their 
nearest Agricultural Dealer, 


FERTILIZERS !! 
Lister’s Pure Ground Bone. 
Pure Peruvian Guano, 

E. F. COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bruce’s Concentrated Fertilizers, 
Plaster, Poudrette, ete. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY, 





R. H, ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-st,, New-York, 


4 Det BEST FERTILIZER FOR 
BUCK WHEAT, WHEAT, RYE, TUR- 
NIPS, &e., is 
Bruce’s Concentrated Manure. 


So say those who have tested it. 
Send for Circular, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., SoLE AGENTs, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New York, 








Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 


A real guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime: to which has been added by a chem- 
ical process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, se fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal. if not superior, to 
any other fertilizer. Price $80 per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonials 
from scientific agriculturists, showing its value, ean be 
obtained from J. O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents 

131 Pearlst., New-York 
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ED & Pum 
piste ne Na 
Pe arl-St,, N ew-Y ork. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OFS 


oo eo Cn) 
aa ee Pe oar “= « 
Padude sees eek ys * 
aeieveore eo ‘ 
PHReSstaSaeesS iar odo 
PoRrMOat Te Qhrank Tse 
Send for Werkty Prick CURRENT, Marking Plate and 

Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention, 
REFERENCES: 
Wm. S. Thorn, Fsq., N. Y. 


Benj. kote, Esq x, 
Kx-Pr ‘i 


Erle Xe. R, Prest. Na'l Fire Ins. Co. 
ee ¥. 


Cragin & ‘Co Lane, Son & Co., 

and Bob i: — Stratton’ & Co. he 
Hon. J. K. Porter, N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y. a Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O. 








—_— 


GENTS WANTED.—I wish Agents in every 
Town and County to sell my new engraving of 


The Child Prayer, 


OR 


‘“*Now I lay me down to Sleep,” 


advertised in this paper July 1st. 
Old Agents say they never sold anything that sold so 
easily. Exclusive control of territory given. 
For particulars address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 
Springfield, Mass, 


S. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 


Particular eo paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produc 
Refers to the Kuitor of the American Agriculturist, 


GENERAL 
Purchasing Agency. 


The undersigned will Purchase to Order, on favorable 
terms, and at a n.oderate commission, any articles of neces- 
sity or luxury, of small or large value, such as Supplies for 
Families, Goods for Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, &c, 
Money sent by mail or otherwise, will be immediately ac- 
knowledged, and goods promptly forwarded as directed. 
Lettere of Inquiry will receive immediate attention. 

S. CONOVER, Jr., 160 Fulton-st., New-York, 

Refers by permission to Opposite St. Paul’s Church, 

Wm. E, Dodge, Jr., Esq.; A. D. Randolph, Esq. 











Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America, 











Fighting against 
Wrong, and for the 
Good, the Trur, and 

the Beautiful. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS, 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 

A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Epecimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 

Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 








Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
New and Superior Collection 
of Glees, 


THE EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. 


A Collection of the Best Glees, Choruses and Operatic 
Gems, For Mixed Voices, compr' ising the Secular portion 
of the popular “Chorus Wreath.” Every piece a standard 
composition. Neatly and durably bound in boards, Price 

only $1. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington-st., Boston, 


HE BRILLIANT AUGUST NO. OF DEMO- 
REST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, with splendid en- 
gravings, Illustrated Poems, new and popular music, etc., 
etc., etc. Now Ready. Single copies 25 cts., mailed free on 
receipt of the price, i! $3, with a valuable Premium, 
ddress . JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No, 89 Beekman-st, N. Y. 








t# J.C. HANEY & CO., still offer to sefid their popular 
Magazine, MERRYMAN’'S MONTHLY, from July to Decem- 
ber (six months), for the low price of 60 cents, ‘See adver- 
tisement last month, page 231. Very liberal club rates offered, 





Westchester County Farming 


—TWO DAYS AMONG THE FARMERS OF WESTCHES- 
TER AND Rd ree COUNTIES—A LoNnG RIDE AND Ex- 
AMINATION OF FanrMs—Wauat I Saw, HEARD AND LEARNED. 
THE NEW-YORK "TRIBUNE a S pabliehing sa a ates of arti- 
cleson Agriculture, THE WEEK! RIBUNE of 
FRIDAY, July 14, contains Pa No.1, on W daaeamtor and 
Putnam C ounties, wherein mention is made of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s Nursery, Mr. Cock’s Farm, Dr. Hexamer’s Nursery and 
Barn, and the Farm of Stephen Wood. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune of Tuesday, July 18, contains 
Article No. IT, on thesame subject, in which are descriptions 
of R. Mott Underhill’s Farm, with some thoughts on Under- 
draining and Sheep; The Farm and Fish Pond of Edward 
eg ca Dr. Fountain’s Farm and Orchard; Edwin Cros- 
by’s Farm; also, the Farm of Leonard D. Clift; “the “Brown” 
Farm, owned by Mr. G, B. Butler, and Benjamin F. Camp's 
Farm, near Somers village. 

The Tribune contains full “reports of the meetings of the 
Farmers’ Club of American Institute, Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Produce, Cattle and General Markets, &c., &c., #pec- 
ially reported for The N. Y. Tribune, 





TERMS. 


Mail saat 1 copy, 1 year—104 Cae 
ao 


- 00 
2 copies, “do ee 00 





do 5 copies, or over, for each c 8 00 
Persons remitting for 10 copies, $30, _ receive an extra 
copy for 6 month 

Persons Temitting for 15 copies, $45, 1 
copy one year. 


THE NEW- YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six columns each and containing the choicest mat- 
ter of the Daily issue, including a News Summary, Domestic 
and Foreign; Legislative and Congressional matters; War 
News; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Horse, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, Report ‘of the American Institute, 
Farmers’ Club, &c., &c. 


will receive an extra 








TERMS, 
Mail ——- ry Bogie le ones, 1 year—52 numbers...... $ : ° 
Ten eoniet, ad Res to names of subscribers ......... 17 50 
Twenty copies. addressed to names of subscribers..... 34 00 
IE CNN, OO WS BOD a cc cccccescscs. sicscencscceess«3 16 00 
Twenty copier, to one address,..........--cecccececececs 30 00 


An extra Cony will be sent for each club of te 

Drafts on New York, or Post-oftice orders, pay. able to the 
order of “THE TRIBUNE,” hemes safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MASON BROTHERS, 596 Broadway, New= 
York, have in press and will issue about Ist September a 
New Collection of Church Music, for Choirs, Conventions 
and Singing Schools, by SOLON Witpgr and’ Freperio §. 
DAVENPORT, entitled’ 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. 


The authors have had unusual facilities in the preparation of 
this their first book, having had-at their disposal many new 
compositions by the most popular and distinguished com- 
posers, foreign as well as American. The publishers call at- 
tention to this new book with much confidence, because of 
the variety and freshness of its contents, and their general 
adaptation to the wants of singers. 

In order to facilitate its early examination by teachers and 
leaders of choirs,a single advance copy of Zhe Praise of 
Zion will be sent post- -paid, early in August, to any such for- 
warding us 75 cents, or about half the pr rice of the book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SONG GARDEN, Part First, by Dr. LowELL Mason, 
A School Music-Book for younger scholars, or beginners, 
containing first steps in the Elements of Musical Notation, 
with a great Nod of new school music. Price 50 cents. 

THE SONG GARDEN, Part Second, by Dr. LowELL Mason 
Containing the Elements of Musical’ Notation, with nearly 
Four Hundred Songs, Glees, Cate hes, Rounds, and pleasing 
Exercises; scarcely any of which have ever before been pub- 
shed in this country, These have been largely culled from 
the freshest new music of Germany and France, with many 
new compositions, The words as well as music are mostly 
new. Price 80 cents. 

These new books prove of extraordinary interest. Already 
introduced into the schools of some of our largest cities, the 
music teachers speak in terms of the strongest commenda- 
tion respecting them. The songs are new, fresh, and adapted 
toy a" aa sons, and have intrinsic merit which makes them 
wear W 
THE KEY NOTE; A new collection of Church Music. By 
Wa. B. BrapBURY. This is the latest collection of Church 
Music by the very popular author of “The Jubilee.” Price $1.50 


AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


The undersigned having been engaged to prepare and pub- 
lish a Catalogue of American Nurserymen, Horticultural 
Dealers and Agents and Fruit Growers, desires to procure— 

I, Of Nurserymen throughout the United States—the 
Name, P. O., County, State, Acres in Nursery, Sale Stock for 
1865-6, viz.: “Number of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 
Apricot, mag veered and Quince Trees; Grape Vines, Currant, 

yooseberry, Raspberry, Blackberry and Strawberry Plants: 
Stocks ; Apple, Cherry, Pear and Quince; Deciduous Trees, 
Evergreen Trees: Deciduous Shrubs, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Vines, and Creepers, Roses, Perennial Flowers, 

II. Of Dealers and Agents—Name, P. O., County, State: 
Names of Nurserymen for whom acting; extent of fer ritory 
furnished or canvassed, (Nurserymen are requested to fur- 
nish this information of all their authorized genta.) 

Ill, Of Fruit Growers—Name, P. 0.. County, State, Acres 

lanted, Number of Trees, Vines and Bushes of A pple, Pear, 

each, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Quince, aries. Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Blackberry, Raspberry and Strawberry. 

IV. Of Fruit Dealers—Name, P. O., County, State. 

Persons sending the above information, (with a three cent 
stamp for return “postage, ) previous to Angust 15th, will re- 
ceive a copy of the Register free of charge, 

Early, prompt and correct information is urged, and will 
make this a valuable book of reference to buyer and seller, 

W. C. FLAGG, Secretary Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Alton, Iiinois, 

















BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
oS 
{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. These 
prices are positively good only to September Ist.] 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture... 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm i alm ese 1 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... 
American Bird Fancier... 


Cette er eeeeeeeeesees 























American Rose Culturist......cccccccccccs cccccece 30 
American Weeds and useful Plants.............ceeee 1% 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly) 6u 
Rarry’s Fruit en eee 1‘a 
Beecher’s (Henry Ward) Fruit, Flowers and Farming.. 1 35 
Bement’s Poulterer's Companion, 20 
Bement's Rabbit Fancler ....... 30 
Blake's Farmer's Encyclopedia 150 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy........ 1 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual,, vi 
Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant 2 


Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor. 
Bridgeman's Florist’s Guide............. ve 
Brandt's Age of Horses (Eng eae 
Breck’s Book of Flowers......... 


Buist's Family 
Burr's Vegetables of America..... ve 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book (Hoh a 
Choriton's Grape-Grower's-Guide. 5 

Cobbett’s American Gardener... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit 
, ole’ 8 Veterinarian stece 


iS ed 


RSRSSSSRRSSSSSRSSSSRSSsnssasanSSsssssaas 


Cotton P lanters’ a aa (Turner 
Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor.. 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle D 
Dana’s Muck Manual........... we 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)............. 
Downing's Landscape Gardening (new dition 
Downing's Cottage Residences...... ...... .... 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of anaes 
Eastwood on Cranberry. .....ccscccccccsscscece 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide... 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener 
a ff ee? Os 0ces-qeesenss 
French's Farm a Desnere : Win enueckeeduadedcticns 





Fish Culture 
Flint (C haries Wi) Oh GONE ins scacescetce ceses 
Flint’s Milch Cows and aia —e DES etic dinte . 
Fuller's Grape Culturist 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist....... Sectcognceddes x 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding. . 

Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Voi.. 


Dt ON ttt CORT Sl ao 





















































Gray's How PRG GroG.. . . .ccccssccccsscccsccsecce 
CROC Ce MON COW ous cn ccccccenicsconccccs vi 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery. cccccccccce 235 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c, .. 500 
——— aor Injurious to Vegetation. piain Seeaal aaukca 8 0 
do. colored plates... 4 50 
Her oe Hints to Horsekeepers..... an sabineneewaceunees 1% 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland........... ... 150 
Holly's Country oo iS ouneeasieneee . 450 
FIGS GINO a nintis 00s sacqndeivaseatecctedens 40 
How to Buy a Farm and ¥ here to Find One, 1% 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble).. 8 00 
Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit Trees...............06. 60 
Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, &c...... e 150 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry................ 1%5 
Johnston's Elements of Agric —_— hencosmenscie 1 25 
Kerm:p’s Landscape Gardering.. 200 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ......ceeecee 200 
Loudon" 8 (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden. 20 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-honses 1 50 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry,. 50 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture,..............00. 125 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry., 150 
Lineley’s (D. C.) Morgan Forses .......ccccccese cos-ccce 1 50 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, % Flint. 1 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Dae COMNOE o.oo cavduceiccsies 8 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse ee... es 
McMahon's American ~areener ies 250 
Miles on the Horse’s foot.. ee vid 
Morrell's American Shepherd... . 175 
My Farm of Edgewood.......... iebcee 200 
National Almanac rie | Annual Record... PRS can ee 
Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardce),...... sacs SOD 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ......0.+ eae coeses 5 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee..... ° i 
Ce GI oc nbn scncccnasnengdagnscscececsessecehdaens 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres om yang - (paper) 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ececese eeccceoce eese vi] 
Parsons on the Rose. . 150 
*hantom Bouguet, or Skeleton Leaves. dauule 150 
7edder'’s Land Measurer.,.......sscsccccee:s on 60 
Friel 's Mysteries of Bee ee .- 1% 
abbit Fancier........eccsccce ecccece eebesereccccesess 30 
tandall’s Sheep Husbandry..........ccscccsecccesseees 1 50 
2andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... ddmnaginiteiia 1 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.................. 3 00 
RIGSHAPENC OF tO TOG... 65.06 Keeceessencsedeccesenscsme 30 
Rivers’ Orchard pote 2 theaissesseutbeagesndastedecsve 50 
tural Affairs. - ee eee 150 
Saxton’ ~ Farmers’ Libri uy set one Vols. morocco..... 9 50 
do 8 Vols..cloth........ 8 50 
Schenck’ 8 Gardener’ 8 - ext Ns actinides oeate doch ackbad vi] 
Shepherd's OWRD BOOK... ccccccccesccccccecccesccctecece a Ome 
Skillful Housewite _._......... eovecees 75 
Smith's Landscape Gani S33. Me 
Spencer's Education of Children, 150 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book 150 
Templeton’s Mechanic's Pocket ‘Companion.....22.227: 150 
Ten Acres Enough 150 
Thaer’s (A. D.) Principles of Agriculture... hei: 250 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist. .. ae 
Thompson's Food of Anim . 100 
‘Tobacco Culture oe 
‘Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer's Manu . 150 
‘Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ...... 80 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages... . 800 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland waenes minepaens . 800 
Walden’s Complete Soil Culture . - 1h 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 1 00 
Watson's American Home Garden 200 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making). 150 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s) 1 50 
Woodward's yan Homes. 150 
Woodward's Graperies..... 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Gntite 1 50 
Youatt on the Hog ; 1 00 
Youstt on Sheep . 100 
Youmans’ Honsehold Se 38 


Youmans’ New Chemistry. . 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








THE CASKET’S OBJECTS. 


ist. To authentically record the gallant deeds in battle of 
the Army and Navy. 

2d. To record the thousands of exciting and truthful ad- 
ventures of scouts, spies and detached service men which 
have occurred during the War. 

$d. To keep up communication between old comrades 
who have become separated by returning home, 


4th. TO PROMOTE TO THE UTMOST EXTENT, THE PERSON- 
AL AND GENERAL INTERESTS OF ALL WHO HAVE SERVED IN 
THE ARMY AND Navy. 


In The Casket the private soldier and sailor and subaltern 
officers will receive the full credit and honor to which they 
are justly entitled for the parts they have taken in the war. 


Without some such living historical record, the deeds of 
the great mass of the Army and Navy will in a very short 
time be entirely forgotten, as they have been in other armies 
and countries, 

Suck a work as The Casket will in the future be far more 
gratifying to our descendants than the grandest marble 
monuments we can raise. It will be a Mying monument in 
every household. 

Its contents, aside from their truthfalness are also more 
thrilling, and brilliant, and touching than the most fervid 
and elaborate romance or fiction that was ever conceived, 


The name, company, regiment, ship, &c., of every soldier 
or sailor who has during the war performed any brave deed, 
are recorded in The Casket together with a full detail of the 
deed itself. 

Officers, soldiers, sailors, and their friends and relations 
who may know of any such deeds, or incidents of any sort, 
appropriate for The Casket, are requested to forward ac- 
counts of them to us with names and particulars for publica- 
tion in The Casket. 

A part of each number of The Casket is devoted, free of 
charge, to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ advertisements, and those of 
their friends and relatives who, by the war, have been sepa- 
rated and are missing, This is a special feature of The Cas- 
ket and should alone induce you to subscribe, 

In short it is the object of The Casket to benefit, in every 
conceivable way, the interests of all those who have been, 
or who are, in the service, and also their families, And in 
return we ask every Soldier and Sallor, and every Soldier's 
family and Sailor's family, and every friend of the cause to 
aid it by taking The Casket, 

If you can not afford to takeit for one year ($2) take it for 
six months ($1). It was started in January, 1965, and as no 
incident will be repeated, you should start with the bezin- 
ning, 0 as to have it complete, Back numbers always on hand. 


Soldier's Casket, 





The July number contains a Thrifling account of a Castle 
Thunder Prisoner who, after escaping, was 


Run Down by the Ferocious Bloodhound * Hero !°° 


Together with a correct likeness of this fearfal brute, who 
is of the Russian breed, measures between seven and eight 
feet long, stands nearly four feet high, and weighs nearly 
two hundred pounds! This monstrous dog killed two large 
bears on Belle Isle in single combat, using his immense 
teeth and claws with terrible effect. He was kept at 
Castle Thunder, Richmond, to prevent the escape of prison- 
ers and was so carefully trained by his brutal masters, that 
even after he was captured and fed by the Union Soldiers, 
he endeavored continually to tear them to pieces, 

Every number of The Casket is elegantly illustrated with 
Tue Finest ENGSavines; and in addition, at short inter- 
vals, with SUPERBLY EXECUTED CUTs IN THE RicuEsT 
CoLors, 

To give it also a world-wide celebrity, we shall send copies 
to American Consuls abroad, to all libraries of note in Eu- 
rope, and to European papers. Wherever the American flag 
floats, there shall The Casket be sent. 


The Casket and National Debt. 


The New York Herald has proposed a plan for paying the 
National Debt. The idea is magnificent and patriotic, but 
as no money is to be paid down until the whole amount of 
the debt is subscribed for, it will not work. Now, we propose 
& practical plan, viz.: 

On January ist, 1866, we shall deposit in The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, too per cent. of our receipts on The 
Soldier's Casket for the previous six months, beside the U. 8S. 
taxes we already pay. Said deposit to be subject tothe order 
of the U.8. Treasury, and to be a freewill offering from 
The Casket toward paying the National Debt, whereby the 
heavy taxes now imposed, (and which, after all, the laboring 
masses of the people have to pay) shall cease, Our plan has 
no ifs, and will give all a chance who may desire to help the 
great work. And in order that the patrons of The Casket 
may receive their due share of credit the name of each sub- 
scriber, handsomely engrossed on parchment, shall be for- 
warded to the Treasury Department at Washington. 

In view of the objects stated above, we ask every one who 
sees this advertisement to subscribe for The Casket either 
for one year or for six months, and send us a club, no matter 
how small. 


For Terms, &c., See Third Column. 











A SpLenpDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 


THe ToMB OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
Tue Toms oF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
Tue Toms oF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
Tne ToMB OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
THe Toms OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 


Son 
Son OF 
Son OF 
Son OF 
Son OF 


OF 


Masor GENERAL W. 'T. ‘SHERMAN. 
Mason GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, 


Sergeant Willie Sherman, (or rather Wil'lam Tecumseh 
Sherman, Jr.,) was the son of Major General Sherman, the 
hero of the Georgia Campaign. Named afte: his father, and 
inheriting all the latter's noble qualities, Wi:lie, though so 
youthful, evinced a maturity of intellect beyond that of 
those double his age, which, when he died, was but 9 years 
and$ months. While with his father on the Big Black, below 
Vicksburg, Willie rode constantly at the General's side, and 
fell a victim to exposure to the sun and deadly climate, In 
writing of her darling boy, Mrs. Sherman forcibly and ten- 
derly describes the love of herself and husband in the words: 
“ His death has cast a pall over the earth, which to our hearts 
will never be lifted.” 

The First Battalion, Thirteenth Regulars, formerly com- 
manded by General Sherman, had all conceived such an 
affection for the noble boy that they adopted him as “SER- 
GEANT,” and upon his death they erected one of the most 
beautifal monuments over the little grave in which he now 
sleeps in eternal slumber. The whole design, which was con- 
ceived by Captain Lamotte;is extremely chaste; the drums, 
surmounted and draped by the flags, being peculiarly 
appropriate. 


WE HAVE HAD A SPECIAL, CORRECT, AND FINE ENGRAV- 
ING MADE OF THIS MONUMENT, WHICH IS NOW READY IN 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE CASKET. 


In the same number we have also a beautiful engraving, 
allegorical of the death of General Sherman's youngest 
child, Charles C, Sherman, who died, it will be recollected, 
just as the General had reached the ocean through Georgia 
and South Carolina, and whom he had never seen. 

Do not fail to send for a copy of The Soldier's Casket, con- 
taining this beautiful tribute to the child of General Sherman, 
whom every Soldier loves and respects, 


SPECIMEN CoPIiEs (post-paid) TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 25 CTs, 


A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 


THe Toms OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
THE Toms OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
THE Toms OF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
THE Toms oF WILLIE SHERMAN, 
Tae Toms or WILLIE SHERMAN, 


Son 
Son oF 
Son OF 
Son OF 
Son oF 


or 


Major GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 
Masor GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 
Major GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 
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TERMS OF THE CASKET. 


Before calling the attention of the readers of the Agricul- 
turist to our terms, we wish to say that the following ex- 
tracts represent the opinion entertained universally by the 
Press throughout & whole country, of The Casket, 


“Itisa publication destined to become very popular with 
soldiers’ families, on account of its thrilling interest to them, 
Its pages are open to contributors giving narrations of the 
heroic deeds of our brave soldiers in battles, perilous adven- 
tures, &c, It contains many incidents, anecdotes, &c., 
which will, of necessity, be omitted in general history.”— 
Union Clarion, Princeton, Ind, 


“ We long ago quit puffing the Magazine trash of the coun- 
try, but after examining the “ Casket,” we find it a work 
worthy of patronage. It is full of nmr epecn 5 | incidents of 
war, and heroic adventures of regiments and individual sol- 
diers, some of whom we are personally acquainted with, 
We say that it is worthy of patronage, and wil) act as agent 
for those who desire to subscribe for it. We have not space 
for an extended notice, but will gladly show the present 
number as a specimen of the work.”—Argus, Faola, Kansas, 


“We have just received a beautifully printed Magazine, 
with the above title. It is intended asa friend and comfort- 
er to soldier's widows, mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters, 
and is of great value to any one having triends in the army. 
—Gazette, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


“It will be a record, as complete as time, labor and money 
can make it, of all the important events of the war, more 
especially of the battle field. Also, as far as possible, a 
record of all deaths on the field of battle or in hospital; and 
accounts of heroic deeds of our brave men, It will alsocon- 
tain a department—which we consider its leading feature— 
of Questions and Answers; not @ /a Bonner’s Ledger, but of 
infinitely more importance to those who have had friends in 
the service. All such, on application, who wish to know 
the whereabouts or fate of a friend, can obtain the desired 
information through the Casket, if it can maeagery | be had, 
It also contains much choice reading in the way-of historical 
legends, poetry, &c, The copy now before us contains a 
beautiful frontispiece, which is alone worth the price of the 
book. But we can not tell half its worth, especially to those 
who have friends in the army; to such its value can_not be 
reckoned in dollars and cents."—Sentinel, Pontiac, Illinois, 

“A prominent feature in this work is, it is devoted not 
only to the officers, but to the private soldiers, It is national 
in its character, and every family in the land chat has sent a 
father, son or brother to the field should at unce send fora 
copy of the “Casket.” The numbeg before us contains an 
article on the “ Gallant conduct of the 3d Iowa Vol's. at the 
battle of Shiloh.” Almost pg family in the Upper Cedar 
Valley is deeply interested in this article."—Mitchel County 
Press, Iowa. 

“It is made up of stories and reminiscences of the camp, 
field and march, all of which are replete with interest.—The 
subscription price is two dollars per year, or one dollar for 
six months, which is very cue. ndeed for the amount of 
reading furnished.”—Daily Era, New York City. 

“ A beautifal periodical, which is published in the interest 
of the brave men who have been fighting the battles of our 
country on land and sea, The Magazine gives evidence in 
all its parts of ability and good taste, and we are sure it must 
become _a welcome visitor in numerous households in our 
land.”—Whig, Troy, N. Y. 


idier sket, 
OUR TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
As the cost of publishing such a work is increased enor- 
mously beyond what it used to be, we are compelled to do 
one of two things :—I1st, raise the price of single subscription ; 
or, 2d, abolish all club rates, We have chosen the second, 


as not only most acceptable, but also the fairest to all; and, 
therefore, our uniform rates of subscription will be 


$2.00 PER YEAR! $1.00 for SIX MONTHS! 


Not to be behind other publishers in liberality of induce- 
ment, however, we have resolved to distribute paeons those 
raising clubs for The Casket some of the most splendid _pre- 
~ -_ ves offered, The raisers of the Three Largest Clubs 
will receive 


EACH ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


while many small clubs will receive our lower premiums, 
The distribution of the Premiums will be made 


ON JANUARY FIRST, 1866, 


the full list of names of successful parties, together with the 
size of their clubs, being then promptly published, 


HOW TO RAISE A CLUB, 


The proper way to succeed in raising a club, is to head it 
with your own su ription, if you can afford it either for one 
ear or six months. ‘Then take this paper, and make a spec- 

1 visit to all your friends, show it to them, tel! them you 
have subscribed, and ask them to join vou at once in form 
ingaclub. You can send us subseripticns as fast as Fag get 
them, as every sum you send, from $1 t. pward, will duly 
credited to your account on our Premium List, “ 

We would also impress on the, reader another fack, Do 
not suppose that, because you can not raise a very ange 
club you can not get a premium, for it is to give those who 
can only raise smaller ciubs a chance to obtaina Premium 
that we have made such a large number of Premiums, It is 
quite likely that the club which will take our highest Pre- 

jums will not exceed 45 or 50 yearly subscribers, and also 

at a large number of clubs of only two or three names will 
Obtain our lower premiums, 
COPIES 


SPECIMEN 
SENT (POST-PAID,) FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Not only on account of these unequalled inducements but 
also in view of its National character, its literary excellence, 
and the noble cause to which it is entirely devoted, we as 
you, reader, whoever Fate may he, soldier, sailor, or civilian, 
mother, wife or daughter of a Volunteer, to send us, b 
pone owe subscription, a club of your friends, no matter how 
small, 

Circulars sent free to subscribers and those sending for 
Specimen copies of The Casket. 

The postage on the Magazine is 12 cents a year, payable in 
advance, quarterly, at the post-ofljce where the subscriber 
resides, 

The subscription price is $2 per annum, or $1 for six 
months, Two six months subscriptions will be equal to ONE 
yearly one, The Premiums are based on thelatter. You can 
oe TWO Or & DOZEN subscriptions at a time, as you 
see 

Give the Name and Date of this Paper. 


Addres Cc. W. ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
123 SouTH-THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA, 























